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Editorial. 


EPTEMBER in our northern world has brought 
nearly all vacations to an abrupt conclusion. 

They who were belated in beginning and they 

who did not begin at all hear the summons from 

rest to labor. Happy they who are able to take 

up their appointed tasks without misgiving or regret, 
still more happy they who rejoice in their opportunities 
and find their chief delight in the work they are per- 
mitted to do. In these days of stress and strain we 
regard as fortunate beyond most others they who are 
the standard bearers of the religious advance which is 
now the duty of the hour. To our men and women and 
the churches they represent there has been given an op- 
portunity to show that religion and liberty can be united 
and can be so organized as to become a mighty force in 
the readjustments of the modern world. Our clans are 
soon to meet in the city of Washington. ‘The chairman 
of the Council of the National Conference lives in that 
city, the treasurer is from Boston, the secretary comes 
from Milwaukee, and the president from San Francisco. 
Let there be a full delegation from all parts thus repre- 
sented, and, remembering that vacation is over, let great 
things be undertaken and happy tasks appointed for 


every one of us. 
ei 


A VERY attractive sheet called The Aryan comes to 
hand. It is the first number of the first volume of a 
journal published in British Columbia in the interest of 
the Hindus who have sought to make homes in that part 
of the world. A curious feature of the present situation 
is that the immigrants from India are Sikhs, and some 
of them brought from the Far East medals which were 
tokens of distinguished service in the British Army and 
were proudly worn in British Columbia until these sub- 
jects of the British crown were made to feel that they 
were not regarded as fellow-subjects in the British Em- 
pire. A crucial case of peculiar hardship has been passed 
upon by the Ottawa government. A Sikh had come 
from his home in India, leaving there his wife and child 
while he earned wages and prepared to establish a 
home for them in this Western world. He went to 
India, and returned with his wife and child and was 
promptly admitted to the country, while his wife and 
child were refused admittance because an “order in 
council’? debars Hindu women from entering the coun- 
try. This law was passed in the interests of morality, 
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and could not properly be made to apply to this wife and 
mother who came to establish a permanent home. By 
special grace the woman and child have been admitted, 
but a question is up which will puzzle the lords in the 
British Empire for many years to come. 


a 


THEOLOGIANS, fortunately for the peace of the world, 
are no longer as positive as they were in their statements 
concerning the nature of God and the destiny of man. 
The foregoing statement was somewhat incautiously 
made. As theologians we had in mind not everybody 
who has a doctrine concerning God to proclaim, but only 
those who are free to think and not responsible to any 
ecclesiastical authority for the truths they hold or the 
doctrine they proclaim. Still it is true that even in 
Islam, in Judaism, and the established churches of Eu- 
rope the arrogance of the ecclesiastic has been somewhat 
modified by the temper and speech of the liberty loving 
independent theologian. It is a good thing to release 
capable thinkers from all the bonds of creed and the 
feat of penalties while inviting them to sound the heights 
and depths of the spiritual universe that may be acces- 
sible to them and then to bring in their report. Up to 
date the report has been a cheerful one and affords an 
effective antidote to both the superstition and the 
materialism which in the last generation cast a gloom over 
the hearts and consciences of many devout people. 


& 


A WESTERN gentleman was once riding about Boston, 
looking at the historic sites, and asked his hack driver 
where the Art Museum was. The driver replied with 


dignity that the Museum of Fine Arts was in Copley ' 


Square. ‘This anecdote might indicate a general acquaint- 
ance with the museum and its contents on the part of the 
citizens of Boston. Commonly this institution is ap- 
preciated and praised as one of the finest sources of 
zesthetic instruction and refinement in New England. 
Recently, however, some excellent men and women have 
become impressed with the evils in the community which 
they suspect have their origin in the acquaintance with 
the classical works of art which are often exhibited to 
school children by instructors whose function it is to 
give them an acquaintance with the fine arts. They 
have therefore sent to the school committee of the city 
of Boston a protest against the exposure of innocent 
children to the temptations set before them in pictures 
and statuary, which, however, are justly regarded by 
well-instructed people as eminent examples of the best 
culture of the ages. We sympathize with these good 
people who protest, but we must remind them that the 
same objection might be brought against the Bible, many 
parts of which could not be read aloud in any school- 
room or family circle. Honi soit qui mal y pense. 


ed 


BETWEEN those who count holidays as a blessed boon 
and those to whom all holidays are irksome, because all 
their days are alike, there is a difference so great that it 
seems impossible to bridge it. In the old adage, both all 
work and all play were held to be bad for poor Jack. 
When a man says, “I hate your holidays,’ he shows 
himself to be remote from the interests of the majority 
of his fellow-citizens, so remote that his philanthropies 
will not reach down to those whom he would benefit. 
One who would get into sympathetic relations with his 
fellows need not set up to be a hobo and a tramp to 
establish his relationship with his kind. A king need 
not descend from his throne to make himself known as 
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one who loves his fellow-men. A self-respecting peasant 
has no difficulty in meeting any genuine offer of friend- 
ship without embarrassment: distinctions of rank do 
not exist between those who have respect and regard for 
each other. The distinctions that separate and do 
harm: are those which are set up by the idle rich and the 
pleasure-seekers who consider themselves superior to 
the common people. Their prejudices are really con- 
fessions of weakness and insecurity. To the great ma- 
jority of those who toil, holidays come as a blessed relief 
from the tension of their daily tasks, and he who does not 
see that and rejoice in it has lost the key to human fel- 
lowship. Where real sympathy exists there is no con- 
descension and no danger of losing anything worth 
keeping. : 
& 


Dr. OSLER said that a man was as old as his arteries. 
The remark emphasized a discovery which revealed the 
cause of many symptoms of obscure diseases. Psycholo- 
gists would make a similar declaration concerning the 
avenues of the mind. So long as the mental circulation 
is good and ideas flow rapidly, with prompt impulses to 
action, no one is old, whatever the number of his years. 
One of our older ministers, who was vigorous well along 
in the seventies, expressed his contempt for a preacher 
in the middle of the thirties. ‘Why,’ he said, “that 
man is older than I am now.” It was true. His mind 
was stiff and unyielding, so that it was impossible for hinr 
to adapt himself readily to new situations and untried 
duties. 


The Treaty and our Ex-President. 


The Outlook last week published an article by Theodore 
Roosevelt, contributing editor, on the treaties negotiated 
by our administration and some foreign nations. ‘These 
treaties are now before the Senate of the United States 
for ratification, and the article is intended to prevent 
such ratification and therefore secure the failure of the 
treaties. In characterizing arguments set forth by the 
President and the Secretary of State our distinguished 
ex-President uses such words as “wicked,” “hypocrisy,” 
“silly,” thereby accusing the present administration 
not merely of hopeless imbecility, but also of moral 
obliquity. Of course the answer to this will be that 
these charges are not made now, but are such as would 
be in order if the administration comprehended the full 
meaning of the treaties and their effect upon the rela- 
tions between the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and other countries. It would be only modest for 
the critics of President Taft and Mr. Knox to take it 
for granted that they have common sense, some knowl- 
edge of public affairs, considerable acquaintance with 
foreign governments and conditions, and that they are. 
not working unadvisedly, but with a knowledge of the 
facts in the case fully equal to that of any of their would- 
be advisers. There is no great gain without some little 
loss. Let that be taken for granted, and then let the 
United States go forward in a whole-hearted way to 
show all nations that we mean to be the peaceful helper 
of all and the belligerent antagonist of no nation on any 
continent, including our own. 

Rudyard Kipling in an open letter addressed to the 
people of Canada makes an argument against the adop- 
tion of the treaty of reciprocity. His letter contains 
no valid argument, but is an appeal to prejudice and the 
fears of some Canadians that the United States is pre- 
paring to gobble up her northern neighbor, and that this 
treaty is only one step in that direction, taken by a nation 
that is wholly selfish in its intentions. This argument 
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ought to be put alongside of the one by our ex-President, 
taken for its true worth, and then disregarded by all peo- 
ple who are capable of thinking. Writing in the Outlook 
Mr. Roosevelt says that he does not use language that 
would be strong enough to describe the situation. We 
shall imitate his reticence and forbid ourselves the pleasure 
of characterizing his editorial in the terms which it de- 
serves. We will only say that, if he could not approve 
the policy of his old friend, the successor whom he nomi- 
nated for the office and the president who has won favor 
the world over by this sublime stroke of political genius, 
silence on his part was the only becoming policy. 

Now a word as to the purport of the treaty of arbitra- 
tion between the United States, Great Britain, and France. 


- No human document was ever free from imperfections. 


There have been critics in our time who have dared to 
say that there were even flaws and errors in the ethics 
and the historical parts of the Old and New Testaments. 
We will take it for granted then that there will be defects 
in any document that is issued through the State Depart- 
ment at Washington. But what of it? Time and prac- 
tice will quickly reveal any errors, whether of judgment 
or intention, that need correction, and the power to make 
adequate correction always lies within the jurisdiction of 
Congress and the State Department. That also is true 
of the treaty of reciprocity which may at any time be 
amended if its provisions are found to be irksome, one- 
sided, or injurious to either party. 

The fact is that this treaty of arbitration, now on trial 
in the Senate of the United States, has been hailed by 
some of the first thinkers and most astute statesmen in 
all countries as a daring, justifiable, and, indeed, most 
desirable addition to the law of nations. President Taft 
has received for it more praise than was ever accorded 
to any president of the United States during his term of 
office, and against the judgment of the few men of intel- 
lectual capacity who carp at the new treaty we may cite 
the judgment of hundreds of competent statesmen and 
students of international law. Dr. Hedge used to 
describe some religious thinkers as “‘ belated theologians.” 
The term may fittingly be applied to the men who get 
red in the face and double up their fists when they think 
of the United States as suffering meekly under the assault 
of insolent enemies, bound hand and foot by treaties 
which make it subservient to great foreign powers. 
Belated statesmen who oppose the thoroughgoing appli- 
cation of the principle of arbitration will by and by find 
themselves in a hopeless minority. ‘The public sentiment 
of the United States is rapidly becoming a swelling tide 
of detestation of war and approbation of all measures 
which look toward the peaceful solution of national 
quarrels. 


The Church Beneficent. 


Whether justly or otherwise, the churches have often 
been blamed for shutting their doors during the long 
summer vacation, in addition to six days out of seven 
during the remainder of the year, and leaving them in 
stony silence and isolation as institutions closed, if not 
for repairs, at least because work seemed wanting or the 
machinery was out of gear. ‘The regular congregations 
have moved off to fresh fields and pastures new, to 
pleasant homes beside the sea or in the breezy hills. 

But are there no irregular congregations, one is tempted 
to ask, that might be blessed by the right kind of min- 
istrations in these great temples builded to the worship 
of the Lord? Happily, this year the metropolitan 
churches have seemed more alive, more purposeful and 
meaningful, so to speak, than usual. The question of 
what use or value to the world are the churches in sum- 
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mer seems to have found a pertinent answer. The 
churches ate awake,—at least some of them. ‘The 
vital spark is spreading, light leading, new impulses and 
fresh inspiration are still aglow in them. ‘They are ceas- 
ing to be a little less ecclesiastic and dogmatic, to become 
a little more humane and loving. It seems that this 
summer some of the churches have awakened to their op- 
portunities and potentialities, and one of the signs is a 
really beautiful movement started in a large number of 
the churches of New York. 

In spite of the activities of children’s missions, ‘settle- 
ments, fresh-air houses, societies that give country out- 
ings to large numbers of the children of the town, there 
are thousands upon thousands that can have no hope 
of enjoying these treats, whose playground is the street, 
with litter, unsavory smells, foul air, and super-heated 
pavements. This year some good person, or persons, 
had the happy thought of opening the basements of 
up-town churches for the waifs and strays gathered from 
the streets, to give them the benefit of a little whole- 
some instruction and considerable entertainment, in the 
way of singing, story telling, and other pleasant diver- 
sions. Young college students and others of both sexes 
have volunteered to teach in these schools. The base- 
ment-rooms are cool and pleasant compared with the 
arid desert of the streets, and in their spaciousness and 
cleanliness a bit of heaven when contrasted with the 
homes from which the children come. 

These are the little ones who have no place to go to, no 
place to play, no one to keep them out of the way of 
danger, from death-dealing trucks, automobiles, and 
trolleys. Dulness and danger, neglect and hunger are 
their lot until they are snatched up and saved by in- 
fluences quite apart from those their poor parents can 
supply. 

It is interesting to know that this movement was 
started in some of the Fifth Avenue churches, and has 
spread to other quarters of the great city. To see chil- 
dren troop into the church basements for the half-day 
of a good time seems to be evidence that religion has not 
wholly deserted that vast mart of worldliness with its 
monster hotels, its mammoth shops, its splendid club- 
houses and costly dwellings, inhabitable now, and boarded 
up and abandoned by the owners, who have exchanged 
them for their summer palaces or excursions to Europe 
and motor trips to the finest scenery and the loveliest 
places of earth. 

This season has been one of unprecedented suffering, 
both in town and country, because of the long-continued 
heat of an intensity hardly before known in our northern 
latitudes. Hundreds have succumbed to its fiery down- 
pour day after day, and the children, as usual, have 
been largely the victims of its terrible ravages. So the 
church schools have come as the result of a beneficent 
thought for these little sufferers. Great good is ac- 
complished by numerous societies for taking children to 
the country, but they are frequently brought back to 
town after a fortnight’s absence, and again turned loose 
amid all the evil influences of the streets, long before the 
cool breath of autumn has come to make their condition 
more tolerable. More lasting means of alleviation are 
needed, that will reach them nearer home, and fill the 
long gaps between such delights as country trips and 
day long excursions by the sea. The church school 
seems to come in excellently to supply this want. It 
is said that volunteer workers are willing and ready to 
serve; but, even if paid teachers became a necessity, no 
charity could possibly prove more rewarding. 

The children must be helped and saved near their 
homes. ‘Thousands among them are too poor to muster 
the nickel that would take them to the distant park. 
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The recreation piers are far away from the congested 
portions of the town, and thus the little ones are left 
helpless in the stifling streets. 

This New York church movement should spread far 
and wide. It is an idea fructuous for good. The 
churches may thus become instructors in civilization for 
the little savages at their doors; for we have, alas! in 
our great towns hoards of children who are grouped in 
gangs, and turn to petty thieves, take lessons in bru- 
tality and cruelty, at a tender age, and end as roughs and 
“toughs,”’ burglars, sand-baggers, highwaymen, and 
murderers. ‘[he church is not guiltless in this evolution 
of the criminal class. ‘The missionary work at home in 
the next street or court is crying to them, while they 
are pouring out their money on India, China, and the 
islands of the sea. It is a day of promise when the chil- 
dren of the poor are seen in the costly sanctuary of the 
wealthy, though they occupy the lowest place and come 
in at the basement door. 


American Cnitarian Association, 


Church Membership. 


The professor who made two holes in his cellar door, 
one for the cat and the other for the kittens, may not have 
been so stupid after all. He simply had an eye to the 
fitness of things, and was wise enough to imagine that the 
kittens might have some choice as to whether they should 
enter the cellar through a large hole or a small one. 

In many of our churches the same democratic view has 
been taken with reference to membership. Two or more 
alternatives are offered, especially to the younger members 
of the flock. They may join the church simply by a vote 
of the congregation and signing the church roll, or they 
may approach it through a careful course of instruction 
followed by the right hand of fellowship publicly extended 
by the minister. The end to be gained is, however, 
the principal thing, and that is to have a definite member- 
ship, sufficiently accentuated to be real and effective. 

We sometimes forget that young people have but little 
appreciation, not to say respect, for that which costs 
them nothing and makes little demand upon them for 
service and loyalty. Experience has taught many a 
minister that the only way to build up a strong and 
responsible church organization is not to offer amusements 
and benefits and privileges as a reward for joining the 
church, but by making the appeal to the spirit of self- 
denial and consecration, even to the point of insisting 
that only those who are willing to spend and be spent 
are worthy to be the champions of the kingdom of God. 

If there is one thing more than another that will assure 
the co-operation of the younger members of the congre- 
gation, it is the conviction that they cannot be spared, 
that they are needed, that without them the burdens 
will not be carried and the work of the church will not 
be done. ‘To join the church should mean that one is 
commissioned to assume duties and undertake tasks that 
cost something and offer no superficial returns. 

It is to be hoped that a greater number of our churches 
will apply themselves to this feature of their existence. 
Why should so important a matter be surrendered to the 
caprices of mere chance and circumstance? Fraternities 
and secret societies lay great emphasis upon the initia- 
tion of members. They often discriminate by rigid 
investigations and tests. Why should a church, which 
exists that it may propagate the motives of righteousness 
and do the kind of work which calls for moral earnestness 
and spiritual virility offer its members nothing to live 
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up to and exact from them no declaration of lofty inten- 
tion? We can hardly expect outsiders to put a high 
valuation upon that which we treat with indifference. 

We sometimes hear it said, even of churches located 
in towns or cities that are rapidly increasing in population, 
that the older members are dying off or moving away and 
no others, young or old, are coming to take their places; 
and that, therefore, the church is gradually becoming 
a thing of the past. No doubt this is true of certain 
small communities where there is little or nothing to 
draw from, but it never ought to be true in growing 
cities. The fault has often been with those very older 
members who have died or moved away. ‘They became 
the slaves instead of the masters of their liberality. 
They did with their church what they would not have done 
with their farms, their factories, and their stores. They 
allowed it to drift along without supervision, without 
thrift, and without foresight. In order to be broad they 
became nebulous. ‘To give their children personal free- 
dom they deprived them of law and order. For fear of 
imposing ecclesiastical restraints upon them they with- 
held the ministry of obedience and the blessing of doing 
something against their inclinations. 

It is therefore gratifying to notice that in some quarters 
this matter of church membership is receiving special 
attention. 

First, it is being redefined,—to show just what it should 
mean and what it should exact. 

Second, it is being intelligently and systematically 
applied, both to the needs of the church and to the deeper 
spiritual characteristics of the individual, especially the 
young. And in the opinion of many who have studied 
the condition of organized liberalism there is nothing 
of greater importance for us to consider. 


LEWIS G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE opponents of reciprocity in Canada are laying 
much stress, in the closing days of the canvass, upon 
President Taft’s recent public statement that Canada 
is at ‘“‘the parting of the ways,” in an attempt to sustain 
their argument that behind the proposed treaty with the 
United States lies a profound political purpose aimed at 
a loosening of the ties that bind the Dominion to the 
mother country. ‘Throughout his addresses, Premier 
Laurier has combated such a theory of the attitude of 
the United States, and especially of its President, toward 
the neighboring country. In a speech at Sudbury, 
Ontario, typical of his utterances on the subject else- 
where, Sir Wilfrid laid the ghost of annexation in the 
following words: “We are prepared to talk business with 
the President, but we don’t talk politics to him. If it 
be true that President Taft has said that Canada is at 
the parting of the ways, I would say to President Taft 
that he does not know what he is talking about. I would 
say to him: ‘We are prepared to meet you on business, 
but, if you want to talk politics, keep to your side of the 
line, and we will keep to ours.’” 


& 


THE developments of the Franco-German controversy 
last week served to exhibit the power of money in the 
world of international politics in a more concrete way 
than ever before. It is a truism of high diplomacy that 
the bankers, by their control of the sinews of war, are 
the real arbiters of nations. In this instance the bankers 
of France went a step further than bankers ever had 
ventured before and gave Germany a foretaste of dis- 
aster by a series of financial operations which, for two or 
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three days last week, placed the German empire face to 
face with the beginnings of a financial panic calculated 
to discredit the German government and accelerate the 
surrender of the German foreign office. This result 
France accomplished by the simple expedient of re- 
fusing loans to German institutions and of recalling some 
of the outstanding loans, partly with the co-operation 
of Swiss banks holding German paper, but chiefly by 
direct pressure exerted by the Paris banks. ‘The re- 
sultant agitation in the money centres of Germany was 
an impressive spectacle. 
as 


In the mean while the negotiations between Paris and 
Berlin furnished a spectacular background for the 
manoeuvres of the bankers on the Seine, and the clank of 
arms continues to be the dominant note of the world’s 
news. Germany at the end of last week submitted her 
counter-proposals to France. In these counter-pro- 
posals Germany, while admitting the paramount political 
interests of France in Morocco, advanced demands for 
commercial rights which would have had the effect of 
placing German railroad builders and investors on an 
equal footing with those of France, and would have given 
the Germans the advantage over the rest of the world. 
The semi-official announcement went out of Paris last 
Monday night that France could not entertain the Ger- 
man view of the situation, and that declaration placed 
the negotiations very little in advance of the point they 
had attained when France presented her original pro- 
posals to the German foreign office. This move was 
accompanied by the broad intimation that France is 
united on the issue. 

Pd 


WHILE the diplomats of the two principals in the dis- 
pute are continuing their “conversations,’”’ the soldiers 
of half a dozen countries, including Germany and France, 
are making no concealment of comprehensive prepara- 
tions to deal with eventualities. In reply to the French 
naval demonstration in the roadstead of ‘Toulon on 
September 4, the Kaiser on September 5 reviewed at 
Kiel an array of fighting ships which went far to sustain 
Germany’s claim to the possession of the second largest 
sea-power that ever has been known in the history of 
the world. On September 11, simultaneously with the 
French army manceuvres, the German ministry mobil- 
ized 900,000 troops for a series of war games under the 
eye of the Kaiser. The forces employed in these move- 
ments represent the army corps which Germany would 
place at the vanguard of its march upon France in the 
event of a declaration of hostilities. The display of 
military prowess by France was less ostentatious, but it 
was no less real. The steady massing of troops upon 
the fortifications on the border was the reply which the 
republic gave to the tactics of her adversary: 


J 


BELGIuM and the Netherlands, placed by chance in 
the immediate area of possible hostilities between France 
and Germany, are already feeling the burden of greatly 
augmented military establishments, necessitated by the 
duty of maintaining neutrality within their borders. 
The military preparations in Belgium, which apparently 
are being carried on largely upon energetic representations 
from Paris, are on an especially large scale. ‘They in- 
clude the strengthening of garrisons, the concentration 
of ammunition and other military supplies, the mobiliza- 
tion of forces, and the elaboration of plans of defence, 
to be put into immediate execution whenever develop- 
ments should warrant. In the Netherlands the forti- 
fications along the German frontier are being put into 
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effective condition, and the national reserves have been 
called to the colors, ostensibly for the customary ma- 
neeuvres, but actually on account of the inflammable in- 
ternational situation. In the case of both Belgium and 
the Netherlands the protracted Franco-German nego- 
tiations present something like a calamity. 
Fad 

ALTHOUGH British diplomacy is not openly and di- 
rectly involved in the Moroccan maélstrom, the gov- 
ernment at London is plainly indicating its purpose to 
be prepared for extreme measures, and steady prepara- 
tions are being carried on throughout the fleet and 
among the coast fortifications. To the north, Russia 
is betraying a purpose to take advantage of the pro- 
spective confusion to recover her lost ascendency in the 
affairs of the Balken states. There are military observers 
who predict that the firing of the first gun across 
the French frontier will be the signal for a Russian move- 
ment upon the German frontier and for the march of 
army corps upon those avenues of Russian ambition 
which in the past decade have been barred by Austrian 
battalions, supported by German forces disposed strate- 
gically in the vicinity of the Russian boundaries. ‘The 
reputed purpose of Russia would have the incidental 
effect of drawing a considerable proportion of Germany’s 
available troops. away from the scene operations aimed 
against France. 


Brevities. 


The best part of the labor union is one of the best 
things in the life of the common people. 


Healthy amusement and scientific interests make most 
boys immune to the temptations of the vicious. 


In a Boston daily it is stated that the late Lieut. 
Whittier was a descendent (sic) of the poet Whittier! 


All matter is in motion and tends to form groups, with 
definite laws of arrangement. Crystals grow as readily 
as plants. 


The advertisements in Oriental magazines indicate 
that the manufacturers of patent medicine have a free 
course and make large profits. 


The increase or decrease of infant mortality in any 
community may properly be taken as an indication of 
its intelligence and civilization. 


Country towns and country churches should be ten- 
derly cared for, because they are the fountain-heads of 
our best social and political life. 


Professors in colleges and medical men who deal with 
students testify with one accord that morals in college 
towns have improved during the last half-century. 


There are only a few local leaders in America who have 
caught the spirit of the boy scout movement in its best 
estate and are imitating the successes of the George 
Junior Republic. 


As reported, Dr. Clifford, on his return to England, 
made sport for his congregation by exhibiting the new 
vocabulary he had acquired in the ‘‘States.” The word 
“grouch’’ he made expecially prominent. For this he 
could get no synonym, no one, not even college professors, 
could give him a definition. And yet,if he or they had 
looked in a good American dictionary, the meaning would 
have been found; namely, ‘‘grouch, see grudge.” 
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The dance hall has been condemned by the religious 
sentiments of most communities, when it ought to have 
been rescued from the control of the wicked and made a 
blessing to young people who need amusement. 


When the millionaire disdainfully refuses to be re- 
sponsible for the health and life of his poorest neighbors, 
the medical man may properly warn him that his health 
and life are imperilled whenever the poor are neglected 
and left unprotected from threatening disease. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Essence of Religion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 


Re Intellectualism in Religion, it is useless talking 
“intellectualism’’ to the simple but sincere Roman 
Catholic; it is equally useless to discourse in a similar 
manner with a sincere Roman Catholic priest. But, 
if you take the essence and basis of religion, which is the 
same in all religions, and speak to either of Love,—which 
comes from the heart and not from the intellect,—both 
will understand you and there will no longer be any 
question of proving anything or attaining “truth” in 
religion. Surely all the great religions are one in their 
essence, and the basis of religion in all sects is the same; 
the expression only varies with differing temperaments. 

The stimulus to “Religion” must, I think, come from 
the heart, although, of course, the head should guide in 
its expression. 

I have noticed that in religion the French proverb:— 
“Te coeur a des raisons que la raison ne connait pas,” 
invariably applies, and this for the simple reason that the 
majority of religionists in all communities, at least in 
Europe, are not so-called “‘intellectualists”, but merely 
ordinary and more or less practical Christians. 

STEPHEN TURNER. 

ANTWERP, HOLLAND. 


Idealism. 


The acknowledged great poets are the poets who 
have exercised a surpassing idealism of mind upon sub- 
jects that are fully worthy of their powers and to ends 
that make the most of their gifts. The conception of 
greatness in a poet whose themes are mean or trivial, 
and whose verse is empty of lofty thought, is a concep- 
tion that our minds refuse and will not form. 

It is so in all realms of art. The vaunted art for art’s 
sake—art for the technique of it, art for the mere cunning 
of eye and hand—was never and never will be great art. 
The painters of pigsties for scenery and dames of fashion 
for human portraiture are craftsmen whose imitative 
cunning is never thought to be measurable against the 
penetrating, idealizing, discovering art which finds 
Madonnas among women and glimpses of Eden or Olym- 
pus in the landscapes of the world. 

It is only on those eminences of public fame which 
overtop the battlefields of politics and war that the 
noble and the ignoble climbers seem so often to be con- 
fused indistinguishably and admired alike. Such con- 
fusion is illustrated most strikingly in the bewildered 
homage of admiration which Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
most extraordinary of all military and political adven- 
turers, has received and is receiving from the world at 
large—J. N. Larned, in “‘ A Study of Greatness in Men,” 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Blind Children.» 


Laughing, the blind boys 
Run round their college lawn, 
Playing such games of buff 
Over its dappled grass. 


See the blind frolicsome 
Girls in blue pinafores 
Turning their skipping-ropes. 


How full and rich a world 
Theirs to inhabit is— 

Sweet scent of grass and bloom, 
Playmates’ glad symphony, 
Cool touch of westernmwind, 
Sunshine’s divine caress. 


How should they know or feel 
They are in darkness? 


But, oh, the miracle! 

If a Redeemer came, 

Laid finger on their eyes— 
One touch, and what a world, 
New-born in loveliness! 


Spaces of green and sky, 
Hulls of white cloud adrift, 
Ivy-grown college walls, 
Shining loved faces. 


What a dark world—who knows?— 
Ours to inhabit is! 

One touch, and what a strange 
Glory might burst on us, 

What a hid universe! 


Do we sport carelessly, 
Blindly upon the verge 
Of an Apocalypse? 
—Israel Zangwill. 


The Poetic Element in the Rising Faith. 


BY WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


“Ts it rich in elements of poetry?” is not the most 
vital question to ask about a religion, but there are not 
many questions of greater importance; for the poetry 
in it, the appeal to the imagination that it makes, has 
much to do with its appeal to the heart and the life. All 
systems of faith have their poetry; and it is hard to con- 
ceive of a faith held by the many that has not a great 
deal of poetry in it. For all men are more or less poets, 
all born to see everything double,—that which we see 
forever suggesting the unseen, and supplying eidola, 
(‘‘images’’) with which we try to think the unseeable; 
and, the more child-minded we are, the more we depend 
on these images. All faiths have their poetry, but some 
systems are by nature more poetic than others. In view 
of the fact that we live in the dawn of a rising faith, and 
of the further fact that the coming day is to be a day of 
science in any event, the wonder begins, Will the new 
faith be richer, or poorer, than the old in elements of 
poetry? 

The old faith of Christendom has two great sources 
of poetry. One is its creed. Christianity is essentially 
a poetic system. Like all religions it is a scheme of sal- 
vation, personal and social; but the Christian scheme, 
in the form that underlies the older church faiths, is 
itself a great drama, a culminating Passion Play. Every- 
where God is seen moving through history. Each Bible 
scene in the drama is full of poetic incident; and, when 
the God becomes Man, all the detail of that life, the 
Christ’s life among men, adds its pictures to the poem. 
For centuries now this drama, this life, have been fur- 
nishing both subjects and symbols to Christian imagina- 
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tion. ‘The saint legends, the miracle plays, the art of 
the Church, the poems of Dante and Milton, the allegory 
of Bunyan, the friar’s story-preaching, the modern re- 
vivalist’s vivid appeals, the Jesus hymns of the singing 
congregations, are compacted of poetry largely due to 
this creedal source. The national literatures of Christen- 
dom have this poetry in their keeping as an imperishable 
possession. ‘The lines of great English poets, of Shakes- 
peare, Tennyson, Browning, are inlaid with allusions 
to it. All the preachers, of course, have had this great 
common treasure of poetic subject and poetic symbolism 
at their command. Always and everywhere he whom the 
people hear gladly has toreach them by imagery. ‘Truth 
embodied in a tale” or an anecdote, in a fable or parable 
or allegory, in a picture, an emblem, a symbol,—in any 
kind of an “‘image,’”—‘‘shall enter in at lowly doors.” 
And in Christian lands this was the imagery, understood 
of the many, for things of the spirit. “‘Poet-preachers”’ 
were they who made most successful use of what all the 
rest of the preachers used with minor success. 

But the creed has not been the sole source of their 
poetry. Where did Jesus himself find his poetry? In 
the commonest experiences of life right around him,— 
the sower sowing, the fisherman fishing, the shepherd 
seeking his lost lamb, the house mother sweeping and 
making the bread, the farm-hands growling over their 
pay, the overseer’s graft, the wayside robber, the reckless 
son and the loving father, the field flower and the flying 
bird and the nestling fallen from the nest. These made 
good enough “images” for Jesus to preach the kingdom 
of heaven with. And so it has been ever since. Those 
legend-bright saints of the Church, just referred to, they 
of the “imitation” and ‘footsteps,’ were good men 
and women of near yesterdays. ‘Those preaching friars 
drove home their gospel with fable and anecdote, with 
Exempla and Gesta Romanorum. ‘The Gothic cathe- 
dral owed nearly as much to latter-day and Barbaric 
as to early and Christian imagination. ‘The Madonna 
was an Italian mother, a German frau, a Spanish peasant- 
girl, according to the painter’s nationality and the face 
of his wife. Dante met his old neighbors in Hell, and 
heard his old professors, under the Bible names, lecture 
in Heaven; and his heavens themselves revolved as 
Ptolemy taught them. Milton’s “Satan” and Milton’s 
““Samson”’ were ‘‘modern instances.” Evangelical hymns 
of to-day remain loyal to Jesus,—partly because the hymn 
is so often a prayer to him,—but our most popular evan- 
gelical preaching springs, like his own, from the life of 
the day and the people. Father Taylor used to entrance 
his Bethel with scenes of sea-peril; Beecher pictured 
his sermons with glimpses of hill and pasture and street; 
Talmage held his million of readers with moving-pictures 
of every-day tenderness and every-day tragedy,—often 
masterpieces of their kind; Moody made breathless 
his crowds with quick little dramas of soul-life,—anecdotes 
of the pathos, the agony, the joy of the soul in its struggles 
for self-surrender to God. Nature and Life, then,—the 
world in which we live, the men and women who live 
in it with us, the glooms and glories and mysteries of 
the day that is passing around us,—these and the creed 
have been the two sources of poetry in the old faith of 
Christendom. 

What of these sources in the new-rising faith? To this 
faith that whole Christian scheme of Redemption, in its 
old and literal form, is passing from credence. Not that 
it is in any danger of rapid displacement, take Christen- 
dom over; and as we say that, let us recall and give heed 
to the thirty-third canto of “In Memoriam.’ Still, to 
the rising faith it 7s passing away. Not many, whether 
of those who gladden or those who sorrow over its loss, 
seem to see that it is greatening, not lessening, out of 
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belief; but whichever way it be fading, it is losing out- 
line as ‘‘fact,” and with that is losing its power to supply 
subjects for the imagination. If ever another Dante, 
his poem will not be of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. 
If ever a Milton again, his poem will not be of Paradise 
Lost and Regained. Should Bunyan return, he will 
provide Christian with an altogether new Beadeker for 
his journey to heaven. No more miracle plays save as 
curios of the stage. The Passion Play in the Tyrolese 
village draws because an anachronism. Art may come 
back to the churches, but it will not bring back the Ma- 
donnas and Crucifixions and the throngs of martyrs and 
saints. Whom will it bring? And of what will the 
new hymns sing? That drama of Redemption fading, 
that very Life dimming from historic reality to an ideal, 
they can hardly be hymns of the Jesus of story, his cross 
and his crown. And the preachers are losing the sub- 
jects of many a sermon to which generations have listened 
in quakings or in triumphs of awe. 

Of this faith of the past, then, is nothing left for the 
faith of to-day and to-morrow to use? For uses of poetry 
a great deal is left. Whatever our latter-day faith may 
become, we are all of us heirs of the imagery born of these 
outgrown Christian beliefs. The heretic is as much a 
child of the centuries as the believer, and shares in that 
heritage with him. As established and understood 
symbolism for things of the spirit, it belongs to the 
preacher of the liberal faith as much as to him for whom 
it is not only symbol, but creed. Paradise, Ark and Babel’s 
tower, Abraham’s faith and his angel guests, Lot’s wife, 
Jacob’s dream ladder and dream wrestle, Moses from 
his river’s bulrushes to Pisgah, Egyptian plagues, Red 
Sea, Sinai and Tables of Law, Wilderness wanderings 
and Promised Land, and on through hero tales and un- 
conscious quotations from Prophet and Psalm,—through 
legends of the Bethlehem birth, the Baptism, the Temp- 
tation, the Transfiguration, the Parables, the Last Supper, 
Gethsemane, the Cross, the Resurrection, and still on 
through Gifts of Tongues and Visions of Stephen and 
Peter and Paul, and, at last, of the New Jerusalem,— 
these, and a thousand familiar pictures and phrases 
besides, are part of the permanent religious symbolism 
of Christendom, its abiding treasure of poetry. 

Such spiritual transfiguration of belief into symbolism 
is a law of the mind, is the order of Nature. It is the creed 
achieving immortality,—the corruptible putting on 
incorruption and glory. What dies as a ‘“‘truth,” as a 
“fact,” lives on as symbol of a reality that is akin to, 
but vaster far than, the original. ‘‘ The Incarnation” 
is discredited,—‘‘Incarnation’’ becomes recognized as 
the supreme fact of divine manifestation; and ‘‘the 
Christ” stands the symbol thereof. ‘‘ The Cross,” with 
its victim sublime bearing: the sins of the world, dis- 
appears from Calvary; “Vicarious At-one-ment” is rec- 
ognized as the supreme fact of brotherhood, the working 
law of humanity’s uplift; and that cross upon Calvary 
becomes its abiding symbol. ‘Thus it was with the old 
Greek myths,—dead, yet living forever. Thus will it 
be with the old creed of Christendom,—dying to-day as 
beliefs, to live forever as symbols for things of the spirit. 
The world harvests its poetry on the fields of its dying 
beliefs. 

And what of the other source—Nature and Life—to 
which the faith of the past owes the rest of its poetry? 
Here, for the coming faith, lies gain, and gain so great 
that it more than makes good any loss from the creed 
source. We see so much more in Nature and Life to-day 
than ever before! Vast, complex, intricate, subtile, 
grows the outward world as science reveals it; vast, com- 
plex, intricate, subtile, the inward world also, as develop- 
ing consciousness reveals it. The horizons of atom and 
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soul forever expand as the searchers advance. Each 
secret disclosed, without or within, becomes a gate to new 
reaches of mystery. And with so much more to see, 
then so much more to feel/ If ‘‘devoutness’”’ imply a 
specific theology, let the old rebuke go,—but the unawed 
astronomer 7s mad; the chemist uncharmed, the botanist 
praiseless, the biologist who does not rejoice,—all mad! 
Science is confessedly becoming more mystical, if not 
frankly religious,—and draw, if thou canst, the line 
between. The verified visions of science are losing 
themselves into ‘‘faiths.’’ Behold its mystic creed to-day, 
in this the first watch of its morning! 


One Immanent in all. 

The Infinite in the infinitesimal. 

Eternal Being in eternal process of million-faced manifestation. 

All things opening into each other and into the vast. 

Life interwoven with life in measureless webs of vicarious weal 
and vicarious woe. 

Life unfolding from life in ceaseless progression. 

This is the world, this is ‘‘Nature and Life,’ as science 
is reading it from the outside to-day. And of this world 
the poet, the preacher, would fain interpret the inside,-— 
himself the key to it all, both the outside and inside; 
his body compact of its physical elements, a-thrill with 
its physical forces; the soul within him calling to soul 
in all things without, as deep unto deep; his reason dis- 
cerning the Law and the Beauty, his conscience affirming 
the Right, his heart assuring the Love, in it all. 

It is early as yet to write the coming theology; but, when 
it comes, it must match the new universe. Man’s feeling 
and imagination must needs keep pace with his widening 
and deepening thought; for the three are correlates of 
a trinity. Assuredly, therefore, as it develops, the 
rising faith will not lack on its heart side. This much we 
may say of its poetry: when it comes, it also must match 
the new universe, even as Homer’s poem matched his 
world and Dante’s matched his. In the -first century 
of the new science, to have had Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Browning, as poet-interpreters of “‘Nature and Life” 
is prophetic. Splendors of poetry lie. on before! ‘This, 
too, may we not safely say?—that the poetry of 
the coming faith will be less sensuous (as Milton uses 
the term), less dramatic, less picturesque than that of 
the old; more mystic, more intensive, more subtly sug- 
gestive; its ethics much nobler; its passion a passion 
for goodness and service; its devoutness a trustful and 
joyous en-thus-iasm, in the literal sense of the word. 

And finally this. The hymns of a faith are apt to be 
among its earliest expressions in language. Thus it 
was in ancient India, thus in ancient Greece. ‘The 
hymns of the new faith seem to be coming already to 
birth. As those of the old Christianity centre around the 
idea of the Christ, with his cross on the hill as the means 
_ of human redemption, those of the new Christianity centre 
around the idea of the Immanent God, with this indwelling 
Life and Goodness and Love as the source of the soul’s 
growth and transfiguration. Tenderly, joyfully, with 
poetic beauty these hymns are already uttering this 
central faith of the morrow. Many of Whittier’s hymns 
reflect it,—the Friends’ “inner light” is simply that 
clear-shining God in the soul; and for ready welcome 
and service they have the added advantage that Whit- 
tier’s orthodoxy enables him to use at choice the mystic, 
indwelling ‘“‘Christ’’ as a name for the indwelling God. 
The recognition, growing on both sides, that this mystic 
“Christ,” living and working to-day in creation, in 
history, in hearts, is but another name for ‘‘the Father,” 
may yet obliterate the line between liberal Orthodoxy 
and liberal Heresy. Within the little Unitarian circle 
itself a school of such hymn-writers is rising, and their 
hymns, spreading from book to book, are likely to be 
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more and more used in the Church at large, so well do 
they voice the heart of the faith that is brightening around 
us. As. Luther’s swelling chorales of the faith that 
fought its way through the sixteenth century, as the 
trust songs of suffering German mystics amid the storms 
of the seventeenth century, as the hymns of Watts and 
the Wesleys interpreting the piety of the eighteenth 
century, are still lingering and loved in the Church of 
to-day, so the longing, the trust, the joy of some of these 
new hymns are likely to last as heart song and church 
song far into that day of religion of which ours is the 
dawn. Songs of the soul in earnest endeavor, songs of 
brotherhood seeking to save, are not yet sounding out 
as they will, when Unitarians\join more actively the 
virile forces that are battling against the wrongs of 
to-day. But tender awe, childlike trust, the rest of the 
soul on God, and a vision of God in Nature, and a sense 
of fellowship in religion, and assurance of truth yet to 
spring, and of a Better and Happier to-be on the earth, 
and of a life beyond life on the earth,—these are the 
key-notes of the new Unitarian hymns; and such hymns, 
perhaps better than anything else, herald the mystical 
piety and poetry of the coming religion. Its sermons, 
its books, its argument, its rapture of prose affirmation, 
its poet-preachers, are also all on the way; but the first 
sounds of a new day are the bird songs. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


The Work of a True Church.* 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


The Church is the only institution that exists for the 
furtherance of the ideal and spiritual interests of man. 
Other institutions, the schools and universities, touch 
these interests, but are not devoted to them. Institutions 
of reform help these interests, but do not even seek to 
perpetuate them. With all their faults the churches 
stand for those things in human life which the world 
could least afford to lose. The churches exist to in- 
terpret all that happens to us into an eternal affirmation. 
They exist to teach and require the only way of life that 
is compatible with such an affirmation. They insist 
upon the spiritual significance and integrity of the uni- 
verse. ‘They insist upon the spiritual nature and the 
integrity of man. They point to a Good Will that guides 
the stars. They bid man trust his Good Will and com- 
mit himself to the life of good will here and now. ‘They 
charge every soul of us to join the procession of those who 
go the way where Jesus went and where our noblest 
friends have gone. ‘This is the real mission and message 


“of the Church. 


This message with its proper emphasis is almost a 
new one in the history of religion. There is still an 
immense gap between the conception of the idea and 
actual devotion to it. Nevertheless, I believe that the 
sole chance which any church has is by virtue of this 
kind of devotion. I am sure that the need grows not 
less, but more, for some such institution or fellowship 
which shall put forth every intelligent means for the 
furtherance of man’s spiritual interests, for the build- 
ing up of an enduring civilization. Whether our task 
proves to be immediately hard or easy, whether the 
time of stress lasts longer or shorter, and even more, if 
for a while we who believe in the ideal things of religion 
seem to be in the minority, the opportunity is a noble 
one, the challenge to our chivalry and devotion is urgent. 


*Extr cts taken from a mid-summer letter written to the First Congregational Society 
of Jamaica Plain. 
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There are several great and perennial functions of 
the modern Church. The first is to interpret life with 
all its happenings and circumstances, and specially mar- 
riage, birth, sorrow, pain, and the mystery of death, 
into their highest terms of faith, sympathy, consolation, 
and hope. This work calls for the utmost sincerity. 
What can be greater teaching than to lift men to the 
conception of their citizenship in a divine universe? 
The Church is indeed a sort of university in a high sense 
of the word. Other schools teach facts and laws of 
various parts of the world. ‘The Church stands for the 
relation of all the parts and all individuals to the source 
and centre of life. 

A second effort of the modern Church is to furnish 
inspiration not to a few great leaders only, but to all 
men, to live bravely and well, and none the less when 
our circumstances become arduous. ‘This is to touch 
the mainspring of life in the will, and to convert it to 
act continually as a good will. 

Another work of the Church is to grapple with and 
overcome evil both within and without. The way is 
old and yet new. We overcome evil with good, hatred 
by love, animalism and savagery by the enlightenment 
of an enlarging social sympathy, greed and covetous- 
ness by the higher power of friendliness, envy and jeal- 
ously by the joy of neighborly and public spirit. There 
is a law of cost in this work of redemption. Not one 
Christ alone has had to die. Every generation has 
offered its martyrs and heroes whose life and joy have 
been in paying the cost of every fresh form of human 
welfare. No man has ever found his manhood till he 
has entered in some way into the company of those who 
have known the secret and the miracle of turning evil 
into good and making good prevail. ‘The inventors 
and discoverers have been one with the poets and proph- 
ets in this work. In every age uncounted and unthanked 
faithful souls, true men and good women, have held up 
the hands of the leaders and pioneers. In the story of 
such as these pessimism becomes impossible. 

Another ever-present work of the Church touches 
the moral and spiritual discipline of the children and 
youth. We have not begun yet to know how to do 
this work successfully. There have not been teachers 
enough, with their hearts in the work, to man our Sun- 
day-schools. Parents are almost everywhere to-day 
shirking the highest responsibility of their parenthood. 
In many homes the Sunday-school is hardly respected 
or taken seriously, much less supported by the hearty 
co-operation of the parents. Worse yet, the Sunday- 
school generally fails to bring its pupils into habits of 
loyal regard for the church and attendance upon its 
services. It is almost impossible to teach children a 
loyalty and respect which they do not see in their par- 
ents and older friends. If the Church is worth perpet- 
uating, if the study of religion is at all important, if noble 
memories and splendid verses and psalms are a needful 
furniture of the minds of civilized men, if children re- 
quire any help to see and understand the values of truth, 
duty, obedience, and love as over against mere selfishness 
and pleasures, and to catch the ideals which light up 
our human pathway, then the work of moral and re- 
ligious instruction must have a new and primary place 
in the grand temple of education. 

An almost new function of the Church is coming con- 
stantly into larger view. Christianity began under 
despotism; the members of its churches could have at 
first no share and feel no responsibility for the social, 
political, and economic conditions in which they lived. 
Now, on the contrary, we are all citizens of a democratic 
state. The fraternal spirit which was the inspiration of 
the early Church is already changing the form of all human 
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institutions and making tyranny, slavery, and caste 
illegal, if not impossible. As citizens we have become 
more responsible than we are yet aware for all sorts of 
conditions and environment which degrade and enfeeble 
life and spoil its promise. This fact brings a new care 
to those who wish a living church. It is our business to 
serve humanity, and to aid all helpers and lovers of 
men. All good causes of liberty,*justice, reform, health, 
betterment, education, appeal peculiarly to us. 

The Church has a special charge fof*the rights and 
interests of the poor, and of women and children. As 
long as barbarous and inhumane usages and laws still 
prevail in the world, immense effort will be needed to 
put an end to drunkenness and prostitution, to cure 
the ugly overcrowding of our towns, to give a free eco- 
nomic opportunity to all our people, to remove barriers 
and restrictions and kill monopolies which?enrich the 
few at the expense of the many, to relieve our cities of 
misrule and corruption, to open wider doors for enlight- 
enment and happiness for all children, to stop waste and 
take off the shoulders of the toilers of the world the burden 
and curse of militarism. I am not saying that the Church 
ought to be charged with the enormous practical task of 
bringing about these great ends. Is it not clear, how- 
ever, that the Church ought to furnish its own character- 
istic inspiration for social and political effort; that the 
sympathies of its members with such practical work 
should be specially hearty and grounded in a deep faith 
in eternal righteousness; that it should always take 
pains intelligently to relate its teachings of the prophets 
and its ideal truths to the present duties and near-by 
realities of its own century; that it should furnish leaders 
and volunteer workers from its membership, possessed 
with ardor, enthusiasm, and friendly sympathy with all 
classes of people; that it should tolerate no subtle bar- 
riers of caste, and should therefore welcome and draw 
to itself anew the loyal support of all the people? 

There are those who hold the idea of the Church as 
having a special social function. They think of their 
church as a sort of club, which shall provide entertain- 
ments and amusement and an opportunity for its mem- 
bers to become acquainted. I believe that this is merely 
incidental to the work of a true church. If people come 
to church only to listen or to hear the music, or to en- 
gage in the prayers of a conventional service, I do not 
believe that it is possible or worth while to mould them 
together into a genuine society by any sort of effort to 
compel “‘sociability.’’ But, if people constitute a church 
from a sense of the majestic compulsion of ideal bonds, 
from a fellowship in the name of their humanity, of a 
common faith and of public service, if they seek the 
most noble common ends, if they go forth from their 
meetings in church to act more closely together, I believe 
that their social relations will naturally be genuine, cor- 
dial, and full of delight. 

I have said nothing so far about what is called wor- 
ship. We are told that the Church exists for “the wor- 
ship of God.’ What do we mean by worship? Not 
surely the posture, the ceremony, the saying of words. 
We mean a spirit of reverence, of brotherly sympathy, 
of renewed devotion, of aspiration, trust, and hope. If 
the highest name of God is Love, then we shall have 
worshipped when we are in tune with the motion of love. 
To meet with good will, to renew our good will, to part in 
good will, and then to carry back a constant good will 
to homes and shops and stores and into all human rela- 
tions, is to worship God. Whatever forms or words 
help us to maintain the attitude of good will are wor- 
shipful forms and words. Whatever forms fail to renew 
good will in our hearts and to inspire our conduct are 
futile. 
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There were never so many helps for genuine worship 
as are now at our disposal for the use of the modern 
Church. All the great words, the prayers and the hymns 
of the ages, the memories of an ever-enlarging host of 
witnesses, the spirit not of Jesus alone, but of loving 
and faithful men and women whom we have ourselves 
known, real heroes, patriots, and “‘Saints,’’ the treasure 
house of the world’s profoundest thoughts and ideals, 
all beautiful symbols, parables, stories, and illustrations 
which at any time help to stir our imaginations; best of 
all, and at all times, the living companionship of like- 
minded men and women and children, whose eyes look 
one way with ours, and who seek with us the same splen- 
did aims,—these shadow forth for us what we mean by 
“the presence of God.’ Worship at its best is ever 
social: every humblest attendant at the service makes 
some contribution toward it. ‘The real lack in many a 
church to-day is the want of people. What can the 
minister do alone if no throb of a common inspiration 
and purpose can be felt in the empty seats? 

I am sure, finally, that we live in an eventful time. 
Human history discloses no more stirring or interest- 
ing period. The most tremendous problems are before 
us filled with practical moment. I know not when 
there was ever a more urgent call to serious thought, 
to earnestness, to generous civic and public devotion. 
The wonderful developments of our material civiliza- 
tion only go to show how barren of happiness they are, 
unless man can work out a spiritual civilization, so hardy, 
patient, and humane as to control and temper and dis- 
tribute our vast new wealth for the largest possible 
welfare of mankind. The Church needs to be far better 
adapted than it now is to this work, while the need of 
what the Church stands for seems more tremendous 
and imperative than ever. 

Jamaica Priatn, Mass. 


After Labor Day. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


I am glad we have added to our list of holidays one that 
is called Labor Day. If I correctly understand its sig- 
nificance, Labor Day symbolizes the dignity of work. 
The toiler for the first time is put upon the level with 
the patriot and the saint. The first Monday of Sep- 
tember takes equal rank with the first Sunday of No- 
vember or the Fourth of July. The laboring man has 
never come to his own before this twentieth century. 
He has been looked upon as a something necessary, but 
not to be especially taken into account. Shakespeare, 
that marvellous reflector of human feeling and manners, 
gives us the language of the nobility and the gentry 
toward the farmer and the workman, “You cur, you 
scamp, you rogue, you dull peasant, you rascal, crack- 
hemp, ass, knave, you noise-maker, poltroon, slave.”’ 
All through Shakespeare’s plays, in the very names of 
workmen, servants, and storekeepers there is an ill- 
concealed contempt,—Starveling, the tailor; Snout and 
Sly, tinsmiths; Potpan Simple, Peter Thump, servants; 
Quince, the carpenter; Snug, the Joiner; Bottom, the 
weaver. Labor was a curse. Did not the Holy Bible 
tell us so? 

The first one hundred years of our national life were 
experimental years. We hardly knew where we stood. 
If any one felt the cramping of place or occupation, all 
he had to do was to move to a Western State where life 
could be begun all over again. A virgin soil and a pioneer 
community made the experiment in democracy a contin- 
uous one, first along the Atlantic coast line, then in the 
Middle States, then in the Central Mississippi States, 
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then on the Pacific Slope, and, last of all,—an experi- 
ment still going on in the Rocky Mountain section,— 
in Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, and New Mexico. 
But how about conditions in the older settled States? 
How about Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burg, and Boston? Was democracy a fact in those 
cities? Was there no privileged class, no dominating 
minority, no new rulers of men and of conditions, even 
though those new rulers took to themselves no distin- 
guishing names of authority? 

Some time after our Centennial celebration we awoke 
to the fact that, though we were still governed by the 
forms and customs of a republic, we were really being 
governed by the men who stood at the head of gigantic 
industrial interests. The president of a railroad aggre- 
gation or of a huge corporation had really more power 
over the lives and destinies of the men employed than 
had the governor of the State or the mayor of the mu- 
nicipality. We developed, or were in the act of develop- 
ing, a vast irresponsible oligarchy, a new type of gov- 
ernment, and under that new form of government the 
farmer, laboring man, mechanic, and industrial worker 
were each and all being reduced to a certain condition of 
dependence that was almost tantamount to serfdom. 

Then came the period of combination when’ the work- 
men, here, there, everywhere, realizing their position, 
commenced to organize. Knights of Labor, Brotherhoods 
of Engineers’ Federations, Trade Unions grew up in 
every community. ‘The United States soon found itself 
as distinctly divided between two hostile camps as during 
the days before the Civil War, when it was divided be- 
tween the party of Slavery and the party of Abolition. 
Throughout the various States there were strikes, lock- 
outs, boycots, riots, destruction of property, and often 
loss of human life. Up to the time of the Chicago riots 
in President Cleveland’s second term the laboring man 
carried with him the general sympathy of the thoughtful 
and open-minded citizen. Since then it is seen that 
the laboring man, in his turn, may forget the principles 
of freedom and equality and ignore the fundamental 
rights of all sorts and conditions of men to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. In their way trade unions 
have been every whit as coercive as capitalistic com- 
binations. ‘The effort to maintain the trade union is 
the effort to acquire power and influence, to obtain a 
real share in the rulership of the world’s industry. So 
far, well and good! Justice will not deny such co-part- 
nership, but it is also noticeable that trade unionism does 
not always stop at just demands. ‘Too often when a 
local union realizes its power, it becomes self-assertive, 
almost defiant. The walking delegate by implication 
teaches that the product of industry is really the prod- 
uct of labor alone. ‘This is a false doctrine, inasmuch as 
it denies to energy, to ability, to push, to foresight, to 
experience, the proper proportion of reward which these 
intangible characteristics merit. 

The virtues, then, are neither on the one side nor on 
the other. Through the contentions and _ struggles 
going on to-day in the commercial world, a saner, more 
wholesome relationship is being developed. Yes, capital- 
ist and laborer are learning forbearance, self-restraint, 
and mutual respect. Work done with the hands is no 
more to be looked upon as menial, as coarse. Manual 
labor is honorable. It is educative and worthy of as 
much praise as the deeds of the patriot or the utterances 
of the orator and the saint. 

Educative, did I say? Yes, educative. No man can 
come to the full expression of his powers who has not 
learned to work with his hands, to bring his muscles into 
play, to exert himself continuously to the point where he 
is physically good and tired. Through physical work 
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we learn co-ordination. Skill is the measure of this co- 
ordination. ‘The greater the skill, the more quickly and 
easily do hand and foot and limb and ear and eye respond. 

Most working people are really happy, happier than 
they know. Bridget sings in the kitchen, and Jackie 
rhythmically calls as he pulls the rope. The reason for 
this happiness is not because Bridget or Jack is inherently 
more good-natured and hopeful than Marjorie or Per- 
cival: the reason is that there is a happiness found in 
physical exertion which few people can resist. All out- 
of-door games indicate this. Your boy will work hard 
to perfect himself at the baseball bat. He will go to 
bed early, endure discipline and privation, if only he can 
get on the team or be made a member of the boat crew, 
though team work and crew work is strenuous exertion. 

A certain amount of leasure, however, is man’s right. 
Just as a certain amount of work is man’s duty. I said 
that no one can be really healthy and happy who does not 
engage in some kind of physical work. To round out 
that sentence I say that no one can be really healthy and 
happy who cannot have for himself a certain amount of 
leisure. ‘Leisure is required for variety, for the use of 
other faculties: it is essential in order that the wage- 
earner can conserve his nervous energy.” It is essential 
in order that the wage-earner may have a chance to live 
out of doors; it is essential in order to give variety to his 
thoughts; and it is especially essential in a democracy, 
in order to give the average workman a chance at least 
to acquaint himself with candidates and to exercise the 
duties of citizenship in a fairly intelligent manner. 

I am glad that Labor Day and the Sunday before 
Labor Day give us a chance to think seriously of the 
many workers in shop and mill and factory. Iam glad, 
too, that it gives us a chance to think of the women and 
children who are workers in hot places and in rough 
places and in wearisome places. If there is any genuine 
truth in our religious statement, ‘‘I believe in the brother- 
hood of man,’’ then nothing affecting the lives and the 
conditions of even the humblest wage-earners can be a 
matter of indifference to us. If there is any genuine 
truth in our religious statement, “May thy kingdom 
come on earth,” then we cannot help putting forth some 
effort, some energy, some thought in preparing that 
kingdom, in doing what we can, first, to advance the 
cause of industrial peace; second, to protect the feeble 
and defenceless; third, to bring to those in the grasp of 
monotonous tasks a certain freedom from toil, a freedom 
which will be of more value to their bodies and souls than 
almost anything else we can bring to them. 

Boston, Mass. 
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The Essential Need. 


We are united in a conviction that former times erred 
in too greatly emphasizing slight and temporary differ- 
ences in men’s thought. We are all glad to-day to be- 
lieve that such unimportant distinctions are vanishing 
or at least losing something of their value. We look 
forward to seeing them diminish still more in number 
and importance. But, meanwhile, it is easy to read in 
the signs of the time a growing impatience with all these 
peace-making, compromising processes. ‘Together with 
the ery against over-emphasis on the unimportant there 
sounds also the deeper note of warning lest we forget the 
important. In our anxiety not to exalt the temporary 
we are in danger, so we are being warned, of losing sight 
of the permanent. For very dread of non-essentials we 
must not diminish in any way the really and truly es- 
sential. In a word, the conflict of our day is not so much 
whether we are to be sticklers for previous trifles or nobly 
superior to them; whether we are to reject science or 
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accept it; whether we are to exalt the individual thinker 
or show him his place under the beneficent direction of 
authority. It is rather to determine what things are 
trifles, precious or otherwise. It is to determine the true 
relation between exact knowledge and a worthy faith. 
It is to fix, as carefully as may be, a just proportion be- 
tween the freedom of the individual and the claim of 
authority, under whatever form it may be disguised. 
The hope of the future is not in banishing conflict. It is 
in the clearing and sharpening of the greater antago- 
nisms, in such fixing of what are the real essentials, that 
every thinking man can recognize them and give his 
allegiance accordingly —From ‘Unitarian Thought,” by 
Prof. E. Emerton. 


Practicable Social Betterment. 


BY DR. JAMES T. BIXBY. 


III. 


What shall we say about charity? 

There is, unfortunately, a style of indiscriminate 
alms-giving, pouring out its compost on the social weeds, 
that does more harm than good. ‘There is a kind of social 
bribery or social insurance, actuated not by a sense of 
human brotherhood, but by the thrifty prudence which 
by small doles would keep the discontented quiet and 
avoid serious outbreaks of the submerged tenth, that 
still less deserves the name of philanthropy. As to this, 
our self-respecting workmen rightly say, ‘What we 
want is not charity, but justice.” 

A tramp in a town adjoining that where I reside went 
to the door of a very pious woman and begged some 
bread. She grudgingly brought him some slices of dry 
bread, and, handing them to him, said: ‘Now, remem- 
ber, I do not give you this for your sake, but for Christ’s 
sake. So I hope you will be very grateful and remember 
Christ.”’ ‘Well,’ said the tramp, as he looked at the 
dry slice, “if you give it to me for Christ’s sake, then, 
for God’s sake, put some butter on it.” 

Yes, indeed, whenever we give charity to the needy, 
we ought not to spoil its taste by our arid Pharisaism, 
by our suspicion, and by our over-cumbersome red tape; 
but we should mollify and sweeten with the butter of 
human sympathy. The best thing in all our philan- 
thropic activity is the personal contact and milk of human 
kindness which it fosters, and the quickening of the bond 
of human brotherhood which it stimulates. There are 
certainly wholesome charities which supply needed cor- 
rection and alleviation to those social sores and gaps 
which the best economical and governmental systems 
still leave. Everything that stimulates among the 
common people the priceless qualities of self-help, honest 
industry, thrift, health, self-restraint, and decent living, 
should be generously encouraged by the more favored 
part of the community. Among the enterprises thus 
really valuable in preventing or repairing social wreck- 
age, let me mention as specially valuable the following: 
playgrounds and recreation-centres under wholesome 
influences; loan agencies, for the temporarily-embar- 
rassed workers, where the rates are not excessive; working- 
men’s clubs; coffee-houses and temperance halls; clean 
and reasonable lodging houses; farm colonies for the 
submerged tenth; and wood sawing refuges for the un- 
employed. 

Another matter, in regard to which he who aims at 
social betterment should distinguish, is the question 
of luxury. ‘There are certainly habits of modern life to 
which the name of luxury is given that undoubtedly 
contribute to the beauty and elegance of life, refine char- 
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acter, sustain labor, and steady the economical currents 
of the social organism. These habits of the well-to-do 
that contribute to the healthful circulation of social 
wealth and tend to industrial reproduction and the 
increase of values ought to be encouraged. But, while 
the torpidity of miserliness and the stringency of too 
low a standard of living are to be avoided, still more to be 
shunned are the ruinous hemorrhages of popular ex- 
travagance. These effeminate manhood, sensualize and 
materialize womanhood, ruin homes, and waste the social 
product in foolish emulations and ostentation, that 
squander social wealth in ways destitute of reproductive 
influence. When we think of the millions in this coun- 
try that get less than what the economists declare is the 
minimum wage of decent living, it is pitiful to read that 
the value of luxuries, such as wines, laces, and jewels, 
imported into the United States last year was over two 
hundred and fifty million; that some six hundred mill- 
ion annually are spent among us in alcoholic drinks; 
that still more hundreds of millions are spent on opium, 
morphine, tobacco, gambling, and the coarsest vices; 
that several more hundreds of millions are spent by our 
government on armies and navies, not needed for main- 
taining peace or order, and substantially little more than 
a style of national ostentation; and that still more hun- 
dreds of millions are spent by our common people in 
foolish emulation of their neighbors, trying, to use Irving 
Bacheller’s phrase, “to keep up with Ljizzie.’”’ Add up 
the millions wasted in these severals ways, and we shall 
get a sum total greater than the total incomes of the 
millionaires at which the social agitator points as the 
head-spring of our national poverty. 

Let us turn next to the subject of education. Here is 
a field, indeed, where radical reforms are needed. We 
should foster less that academic and theoretic education 
that often makes a young man or woman a discontented 
good-for-nothing. We should foster more that industrial 
and practical training that fits him for the pressing duties 
of life. 

Chief among the actual sources of poverty is industrial 
incapacity. The cooking school, carpentering school, 
farm school, school gardens, and other manual training 
schools, the art school, sewing school, and domestic train- 
ing institutions are each and all among the best helps 
to social betterment that we have. ‘To improve social 
conditions a great increase in the practical training that 
fits young people for success in their life calling is impera- 
tive. It encourages industry, thrift, and capacity, and it 
supplies the missing links between social supply and de- 
mand. 

There is another thing in which more enlightenment 
is needed, both among those more favored in worldly 
goods and those less favored. ‘This is in the elementary 
truths of good citizenship and political economy. ‘These 
should be made a part of our school courses of instruc- 
tion. Our young people should be shown the mutual 
dependence and identity of interests between the various 
classes of society. They should be shown that the laws 
and the governmental authority are not designed, in 
a republican government such as ours, either to harass 
or depress any special class, but are established for the 
protection and the benefit of all. They should be shown 
that it is as much for the interest of the humblest and the 
poorest as for the interest of the rich that property should 
be secure and that there should be no call to fence in 
homes and stores with guards against the secret violence 
of the midnight robber or the lawlessness of the midday 
mob. They should be taught that the welfare of all 
classes, the highest as the lowest, are involved in im- 
proving the living conditions of the masses and diminish- 
ing the social ills of our cities, States, and nation. 
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Among the essentials of public™welfare are the sup- 
pression of waste and theft and the correction by sane 
and peaceful remedies of the glaring inequalities of mod- 
ern civilization. The good citizen should not be in- 
different to these subjects, nor a mere impediment to 
progress in these fields. The disgraceful congestion of 
our great cities, the unwholesome tenements, the dis- 
arrangements of supply and demand that breed the 
hosts of the unemployed, the mischievous competition of 
too excessive immigration, the alarming increase of crime 
and insanity, and the dangerous spread of disease and 
reduced vitality among the masses of our great cities,— 
all are problems that our citizens and voters should 
battle with, and obtain,-to suppress them, whatever 
legislation and public funds and governmental machinery 
may supply cure or prevention. Old-age pensions, 
employers’ liability laws, diminished hours of labor, more 
adequate inspection of factories, and energetic enforce- 
ment of the statutes protecting life and limb, suppres- 
sion of the political and partisan corruption in States 
and cities that engender vice, crime, and destitution,— 
all these are things for which the patriotic American, 
without regard to party affiliation or theoretic panacea, 
should take off his coat and go to work to carry them 
through to successful installation. 

Again, in proportion as more practical knowledge is 
gained by the common people, the more professional 
and vocational skill is acquired and the more efficient 
becomes industry of every kind. In proportion as in- 
telligence is diffused among workmen, the more frequent 
become mechanical inventions and ingenius machines 
and the harnessing into human service of the great en- 
ergies of Nature. Now the experience of the last two 
centuries has shown again and again that the one great 
result of these improvements in machinery and the 
processes of manufacture and agriculture is to lessen the 
cost of the article, to make the commodity plentiful, and 
to add to the comfort and prosperity of both producer 
and consumer. What was before done with drudgery is 
now done with ease: the work that formerly required 
days is now accomplished in a few hours. At first this 
seems to throw the laboring classes out of employment; 
but, by the increase of the call for labor in other, often 
allied, quarters, thousands wanting the cheap article 
where only one formerly could afford the dear article, 
and thousands more wanting other comforts and lux- 
uries before unknown, the demand for labor is soon 
greatly increased. 

The sewing-machine, the steam plough and stone 
crusher, the mechanical mower and reaper, the cotton 
and woollen looms have benefited the humble and the 
poor even more than their inventors and manufacturers. 
A linen sheet that once cost thirty days’ labor can now 
be made in seven hours. A modern cotton gin in an hour 
will seed four thousand times as much raw cotton as was 
done in the same time by hand before Eli Whitney in- 
vented his famous machine. Besides this, these ma- 
chines usually raise the wages, lower the length of the 
working day, and multiply the call for labor. As the 
productions of industry are multiplied and cheapened, 
more people are enabled to live by them and under easier 
and better conditions. It is no chance system that 
returns to the Hindu or Chinese artisan a few pennies 
a day and to the American workman his two or three 
dollars a day. It is no freak of fortune that now enables 
millions of well-to-do mechanics to enjoy to-day such 
comforts and even luxuries on this same soil where once 
only a few Indian hunters were able to pick up a miser- 
able subsistence. It is the direct fruit of science and 
invention as applied to the arts and to the enlisting of 
the forces of nature in, our service. In the industrial 
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training and discoveries that shall still further cheapen 
the cost of living, increase the total production of the com- 
munity, and multiply the conveniences and possessions 
within reach of the poorest paid laborer that does his 
part in rolling up the great total, lies the relief of our work- 
ing classes,—a relief that every day (in spite of what 
grumblers say) they are daily receiving in increasing 
measures. 

But all these, I am told, are slow and tedious and very 
indirect remedies. 

I know it. Among remedies other than superficial, 
there is little that is not slow, tedious, and indirect. The 
vaunted quick and direct remedies are pretty much 
illusion. 

But can nothing be done at once? I hear it mourn- 
fully asked. Is there nothing more simple, more defi- 
nite and immediate to do than this general and patient 
activity all along the social and civic line? Yes. There 
is one thing that is simple and that may immediately be 
engaged in, to good effect. But it is a remedy that will, 
I fear, seem ludicrously commonplace. Nevertheless, in 
practice it will turn out sufficiently complex and broad. 

It is really to practise the Golden Rule and actually 
do unto those on the other side as you would desire them 
to do unto you. If you are a workingman, look at the 
issue from the standpoint of your employer. If you are 
a capitalist, aim quite as much at benefiting your work- 
man as lining your own pockets. Let each class feel 
for and work for the members of the other class, and these 
bitter disputes will become a thing of the past. ‘These 
inveterate class antagonisms will be obliterated, and 
master and workman, co-operating for each other’s good, 
will enjoy a common prosperity, hitherto unknown. 

There is still another remedy that is simple and which 
goes to the root of things. Let me preface it with an 
interesting story, told in one of Walter Scott’s romances 
about a Highland chief who had been entertained by an 
English baronet. The Englishman had shown great 
pride in displaying his splendid silver candlesticks. The 
Highlander, however, declared that, if the baronet would 
visit him, he would exhibit to him still finer candlesticks. 
After the Highlander got home, however, his own heir- 
looms looked rather mean. So he bethought himself 
of a clever substitute. When the Englishman came to 
make his visit and dine with his Scotch host, he found, 
standing beside each chair at the banquet-table, a giant 
Highlander with a drawn sword in one hand and a blazing 
torch in the other. 

When his guest asked what it meant, the Highland 
chief answered, ‘‘Would you dare to compare in value 
with these men any ore moulded by the cleverest silver- 
smith?” 

Yes, manhood is more than silver or gold. Sound and 
honorable manhood is the most precious kind of national 
property. To raise good men and women is a better 
national product than cotton or wool, wheat or beef. 
The human interests of a land are always its leading 
interests. 

The measure of the wealth of a people is found in the 
high quality and numbers of those citizens where the 
love of knowledge, honest devotion to the public weal, 
a cheerful and aspiring spirit, an honorable respect for 
self and respect for their neighbors and human brethren, 
whatever their social rank, abound and multiply. 

All the remedies for social maladies run up into moral 
considerations. Of course, it is true that too straitened 
material conditions and bad physical environment foster 
organic, mental, and moral deterioration. Anti-hy- 
gienic conditions of living and working cause sickness 
and destitution, and make prudence, virtue, self-reliance, 
and respect for law hardly to be expected., ae 
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Nevertheless, how can you get either legislative help 
or private philanthropy to remedy these bad material 
conditions and physical and social environment except 
by elevating character and stirring up human sympathy 
in legislator and citizen? Moreover, suppose that by 
legal fiat or some social miracle you brought it about 
that perfect comfort and an ideal physical environment, 
a financial competency, and even luxury were bestowed 
on all the poor, nevertheless these would not of them- 
selves suffice to abolish either poverty, vice, crime, per- 
sonal misery, or social demoralization. If they would, 
how shall we explain the licentiousness, unhappiness, 
divorces, bankruptcies, gambling, insanity, and degenera- 
tion found in such abundance among the rich? 

To prevent these evils, we need something more. We 
need fuller and sounder manhood and womanhood; 
broader, nobler, firmer, and more unselfish character. 
Not only among the poor and the working people is this 
needed, but equally among those who fancy themselves 
their betters, but who, in stern self-restraint and steady 
forethought, in real pluck and heroism and brotherly 
self-sacrifice are often their inferiors. The evil habits of 
the common people, much talked about by patronizing 
dole givers, are usually paler, though more public, re- 
flections of the private and less excusable shortcomings 
of the reputable. 

In the fraternal joining of hands by high and low, 
rich and poor, to spread the light of knowledge and the 
warmth of brotherly love, to minimize regard for self 
and selfish appropriation of material gain, and to mag- 
nify our regard for the common weal and a sturdier, 
larger, and sweeter humanity,—in these things are to be 
found the nearest approximation to a solution of the 
social problem that our race is likely to attain. 

YONKERS, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life, 


Of nothing may we be more sure than this; that, if we 
cannot sanctify our present lot, we could sanctify no 
other. Our heaven and our Almighty Father are there 
or nowhere.—J. Martineau. 


2s 


Since the days that are past are gone forever, and 
those that are to come may not come to thee, it be- 
hoveth thee, O man, to employ the present time, without 
regetting the loss which is past, or too much depending 
on that which is to come.—Dodsley. 


a 


Let that vain struggle to read the mystery of the In- 
finite cease to harass us. It is amystery which, through 
all ages, we shall only read here a line of, there another 
line of. Do we not already know that the name of the 
Infinite is Good, is God?—T. Carlyle. 


od 


Life, like war, is a series of mistakes, and he is not the 
best Christian nor the best general who makes the fewest 
false steps. He is the best who wins the most splendid 
victories by the retrieval of mistakes. Forget mistakes: 
organize victory out of mistakes.—F. W. Robertson. 


ad 


Every disinterested act, every sacrifice to duty, every 
exertion for the good of “one of the least of Christ’s 
brethren,” every new insight into God’s works, every 
new impulse given to the love of truth and goodness, is 
as truly heavenly as if we were acting not on earth, but 
in heaven.—William E, Channing. 
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Cleaning the Library. 


There is really no occasion in life that 
ministers to a woman’s pride—and especially 
to her intellectual pride—like that of clean- 
ing, when there is a considerable collection 
of books to be dealt with; for it is a fact in- 
controvertibly established by the experience 
of scores of households that only an educated 
woman can be trusted to turn out a library. 
The housemaid has not yet been created who 
can put a whole row of books back in pre- 
cisely the same order she found them in. A 
very superior housemaid may, perhaps, be 
taught not to reduce the whole mass to sheer 
chaos; but she will never be cured of a trick 
of reversing the order either of the entire 
row or of each of the separate piles she makes 
as she takes the volumes down in handfuls. 
It seems absolutely necessary to have some 
understanding and sympathy with the in- 
sides of books in order to deal properly with 
their outsides. 

But then it is also absolutely necessary, 
while dusting the outsides of books, to ab- 
stain religiously from looking at their insides, 
and that is what a man who loves his books 
can never be drilled into doing. As the 
volume he knows so well is handed to him 
to be banged against its neighbor before un- 
dergoing the smart rubbing that is the last 
stage of its purification, he instinctively opens 
it at a favorite passage, and falls upon read- 
ing it to himself, or possibly declaiming it to 
the womankind he has volunteered to help. 
This is fatal to progress, and more than any 
house-mistress’s temper can bear,—not at all 
because she has a soul below the enjoyment 
of fine writing, but because for the moment 
the soul of the housewife has risen within 
her above the soul of the woman of culture. 
In her mind the whole scheme of the domestic 
campaign is mapped out fair and clear,—to 
each day its portion of work has been allotted 
with careful calculation of the necessary 
succession of events in every chamber of the 
house, from attic to basement. 

With a plan so comprehensive and so in- 
tricate filling her mind, she has not a thought 
to spare for the most exquisite passage of 
prose or poetry. A book, for the nonce, is 


to her only a thing that must be dusted, and | 


the sight of some one who is pretending to 
help her frivolously peeping between its 
pages jars upon her nerves like a false note 
in a symphony on the ear of the composer. 
She is in a region of thought and action into 
which no man can follow her, and she must 
be more or less than human if she does not 
realize her superiority with conscious pride. 

But we have not exhausted the tale of the 
truly great housewite’s delights in spring- 
cleaning when we have classed some of them 
as high moral satisfactions and set down 
others to the score of gratified intellectual 
pride. It is a joy to tuck up sleeves and 
plunge favorite china into a bowl of scalding 
water, and then snatch it out quickly and 
wipe it with a hot glass-cloth so that it is 
dry and glistening in the twinkling of an eye. 
It is exhilarating to hear the report of the 
big books as you clap them together and the 
dust flies out of window. 

There are those who puritanically main- 
tain that the annual cleaning is a superfluity; 
and that, were life properly ordered and man 
diurnally clean and tidy, “‘the dust of an 
-earthy to-day’? would not live to become 
“the earth of a dusty to-morrow,’—that 
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the diligent housemaid, plying her duster 
and broom as she should do, would keep the 
enemy down by a dull monotony of daily 
scourings and scrubbings. This seems to 
us flat heresy not to be tolerated for a mo- 
ment in a Christian country where time is 
measured and man’s life governed by a cal- 
endar of fasts and festivals. 

It is not in the nature of man to be always 
clean and tidy. It is not to be expected of 
woman to wage a never-flagging warfare 
against an enemy so contemptible as the 
dust of each day’s gathering. Besides, who 
could live in a world where tall steps, and 
brooms, whitewashers, chimney-sweeps, and 
carpet-beaters were in continual occupation, 
as they must be if house-cleaning became 
chronic instead of periodic? By all means 
let the surface dust be removed day by day, 
but in mercy leave the dark corners behind 
the bookcases in which the spirited house- 
wife meets at least once a year her insidious 
adversary in a form sufficiently grim and sub- 
stantial to make her feel it worth while to 
have made the assault with a full staff of 
maid-servants and an armory of mops and 
brooms. Besides, even if the world could 
be kept clean and all housewives happy with- 
out spring-cleaning, society cannot afford 
to let the institution go. For it affords us 
once a year a topic of conversation as uni- 
versally interesting as the weather, and, even 
more beneficial, as an outlet for everybody’s 
need of grumbling.—The Spectator. 


Church Pageants. 


As to the performers in pageants, in these 
days of keeping the nose to the grindstone, 
of an increasing tendency to uniformity, it 
must be good for these people to be imagina- 
tively wafted for the season to other times, 
other circumstances, and other states of so- 
ciety. ‘‘Absence of occupation is not rest,”’ 
and some of the hardest-working of people 
find the most refreshing rest in occupations 
that bring into play other faculties than those 
they are continually using. The pageant 
gives them opportunities of shining in various 
characters, whom, for the time being, they 
proudly imagine themselves to be. ‘The 
clerk leaves his high stool and becomes a 


baron who came over with the Conqueror, 
though he tends to destroy the illusion when 
awaiting his entry at the Crystal Palace by 
smoking a cigarette through the mouth-hole 
of his visor. The draper’s assistant, with a 
voice, joins in a procession of monks to a 
venerable abbey, and chants a Latin hymn of 
immemorial antiquity. The girl typist tends 
sheep as an ancient Briton, and is startled 
by the news of the approach of the Romans. 
Anglican archdeacon and Congregational 
minister rub shoulders as equal followers of 
Stephen Langton, joining with the barons to 
force John to sign Magna Charta at Runny- 
mede. They all have a glorious time, and 
feel elevated half a cubit in their stature, 
as with dignity and verisimilitude they play 
their parts. 

The dramatic instinct is in every child. 
The “‘growing boy”’ and growing girl, in the 
heaven that lies about them in their infancy, 
are always pretending, making believe, 
imitating, and the pretence is as real as life 
while it lasts. Why not use the instinct 
|; more than we do in keeping hold of the young 
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folk in the Church? We lose them largely 
because we middle-aged fogies forget that 
we were ever young. ‘Oh, but,” some will 
say, ‘“‘you will encourage theatre-going.”’ 
I fear theatre-going dces not need much en- 
couraging among most young people of our 
churches, but the churches could keep them 
innocently interested. What a dramatic 
book is the Bible! Living tableaux of Bible 
scenes would be an education in Oriental 
customs and costumes. And what an edu- 
cation would be given in Church history, 
Nonconformist history, denominational his- 
tory, if it were presented in similar tableaux 
or in well-planned pageants! Why not? 
Why should we leave the use of the dramatic 
element in human nature, the love of repre- 
sentation, entirely to the theatres? Once 
Puritanism left music, apart from psalm- 
singing, to the world and the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic Churches. The children 
of the Puritans have learned a more excellent 
way. Gen. Booth, following Martin Luther, 
said he was not going to let the devil have 
the best music. If there is nothing intrin- 
sically harmful in dramatic representation of 
scenes of sacred literature and secular and 
religious history, if the dramatic interest in 
human nature is inherent and ineradicable, 
then let us use it as a means of moral and 
spiritual recreation and education. Relig- 
ion has got to be redeemed of the popular 
impression that it is necessarily dull, and any- 
thing that will help to remove the impression, 
while conserving the spiritual idea of religion, 
should be welcomed as an auxiliary to religion. 
J. Penne, in Christian World. 


Literature. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
By Henry Frederick Cope. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. 75 cents net.—Mr. Cope, 
who is the well-known secretary ot the Relig- 
ious Education Association, studies here the 
development of the Sunday-school with a 
view to determining whether or not it will be 
able to meet the serious and steadily-increas- 
ing demands of the present age. ‘The study 
enables Sunday-school workers to under- 
stand the aims and character of the institu- 
tion; it encourages them by presenting past 
progress and present tendencies; and it re- 
veals the vitality of the work and its un- 
limited promise for the future. Mr. Cope 
emphasizes, as does Mr. Lawrance, the im- 
portance of this work, and he has made the 
study of its genesis and development attrac- 
tive and significant. 


DoroTHy BRooKE’s EXPERIMENTS. By 
Frances Campbell Sparhawk. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50—The third 
volume of the Dorothy Brooke Series takes 
attractive, ambitious Dorothy to the thresh- 
old of college life, adored by her friends, 
but yet unspoiled and sincere. Her experi- 
ments in writing and living involve her in 
some interesting misunderstandings, which 
serve, however, only to illustrate her sterling 
qualities of mind and heart. She emerges 
triumphantly from troubles arising from the 
envy or selfishness of others, and the close of 
the book leaves the way clear for a contin- 
uation of further experiences as a young 
woman. That other problems are. to arise 
in the near future cannot be doubterl. | 
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Four Boys IN THE YOSEMITE. By Everett 
T. Tomlinson. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.50.—Dr. Tomlinson has a 
long list of books to his credit,—literally to 
his credit, for he always writes with clear 
aim and adequate equipment. This is the 
fifth book of a series that has proved its 
popularity. Besides interesting his readers 
in the explorations and exciting experiences 
of his young heroes, the writer tries to inspire 
them with desire to become personally ac- 
quainted with the wonders and beauty of 
their own country,—a not difficult task when 
he has such a subject as the Yosemite for 
his starting point. The historical element is 
not lacking, but the story itself is the main in- 
terest, as it should be in such a book for boys. 
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THE JESTER oF Sr. TrmotHy’s. By 
Arthur Stanwood Pier. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1 net.—Each year sees 
a crowd of new books for boys descriptive 
of preparatory school life, athletic, contests, 
and the making of friends; but among them 
all Mr. Pier’s books stand out, noticeable by 
reason of their genuine manliness and their 
high literary merit. His boys are real boys 
of the right sort, with no violent contrasts, 
but with the temptations, impulses, and suc- 
cesses of actual school life. In the present 
book he has accomplished the considerable 
task of making a young master as interesting 
as the boys themselves. 


DIONIS OF THE WHITE VEIL. By Caroline 
Brown. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
A love-story gains in piquancy when its hero- 
ine is a novice, shortly to take the vows of a 
nun. In this case the maiden has frankly no 
vocation, finding her predestined calling re- 
pellant from the start, so that the gay cheva- 
lier has nature on his side to aid him in the 
wooing, and finds circumstances only against 
him. This is a romance of the days when 
French missionaries came to Louisiana, con- 
cerned for the souls of the Indians; and it 
plays itself out amid scenes which, after the 
lapse of years, seem rarely fitted for roman- 
tic happenings and daring adventure. 


-MoTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.25.—7The Pollies and 
Rebeccas and Nancies of Mrs. Rigg’s de- 
lightful stories have a personal interest quite 
independent of the stories in which they are 
set. They give life to the most common- 
place incidents and are home missionaries for 
dispensing sanity and good-nature wherever 
they go. Nancy is bright and sunshiny, 
and the perplexities of her family prove to 
be only an opportunity for her resourceful- 
ness and wit. The story has been appearing 
in a monthly periodical and therefore comes 
with no sudden surprises. 


A REVERSION OF FoRM AND OTHER HORSE 
Storigs. By George W. Harrington. Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French & Co. $1.20 net.— 
This is a volume of short stories of which the 
principal motives are horse-racing and love- 
making. Although all the stories make their 
appeal to those who have the sporting in- 
stinct, a vein of humane feeling runs through 
them all, and appeals to all who love the horse, 
and are interested in the human nature that 
comes out in jockeys of the better class. The 
love-making that is entangled with the sport- 
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ing events is of the same kind that may be 
observed among people of good impulses 
anywhere. 


THE DISscONTENTED CLAM, AND OTHER 
StoriEs. By Francis T. Hazlewood.  Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French & Co. $1.10 net.— 
Mr. Hazlewood’s book has received the com- 
mendation of Dr. Eliot, the former president 
of Harvard College. Of the first two stories 
he says that he has read them with much 
pleasure, and adds, “‘They are simple tales 
with a natural history foundation, and each 
one inculcates a plain moral. I hope the 
little book will have a wide sale. There are 
thousands of children who would enjoy the 
stories and profit by them.’’ Two or three of 
the tales are not so well adapted to children 
as those to which Dr. Eliot refers. 


Magazines. 


The August number of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine contains interesting articles, 
the first of which is selected from Edwin 
Gomes’s entertaining narrative ‘‘Seventeen 
Years among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo.’’ 
This chapter pictures the life of the Sea Dyaks 
as it was sixty years ago, and is accompanied 
by interesting illustrations. Civilization is 
coming in Borneo, and the distinctive Dyak 
customs will soon be things of the past, al- 
though the tropical forests are much the same 
to-day as they were years ago. ‘The life of 
the Dyak has been already greatly improved 
by the introduction of law and order and re- 
spect for human life. ‘‘ Tunis of To-day”’ is 
described by Frank Edward Johnson with 
vivid and picturesque description as well as 
numerous illustrations. ‘‘A Journey in Mo- 
rocco: ‘The Land of the Moors,’”’ is described 
by Thomas Lindsey Blayney, of the Central 
University of Kentucky, in an article which 
is now especially timely. Twice a year the 
Christian in Tangier feels himself an insignifi- 
cant atom in the mass of Moorish life. That 
is on the two occasions which celebrate the 
great Mohammedan dances; and George 
Edmund Holt, American deputy consul- 
general at Tangier, writes of these dances, 
explaining their history and symbolism. The 
photographs were taken by the writer. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Chautauqua Home Reading Series 
for 1911 includes four important books, well 
adapted to the needs of Chautauqua students, 
and calculated to enlist and sustain interest. 
The first two in the list—The Twentieth 
Century American, by H. Perry Robinson, 
and The Spirit of American Government, by 
J. Allen Smith—give distinctive quality to 
the course as a series of American studies. 
Mr. Robinson gives clear, well-balanced 
statements concerning conditions with which 
every intelligent American should make 
himself familiar. The book should help 
towards better understanding of our prob- 
lems and opportunities. Prof. Smith, au- 
thor of the second book, is professor of 
political science in the University of Wash- 
ington. His studies of the Constitution in 
its origin, influence, and relation to democ- 
racy helps to an understanding of the nature 
and origin of our political evils and con- 
tributes to the strengthening and advance- 
ment of the cause of popular government. 
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A natural contrast to these books may be 
found in Clayton Hamilton’s interesting 
studies of Materials and Methods of Fiction, 
which comes introduced by a brief essay on 
fiction written by Brander Matthews. Itisa 
book that readers of novels will do well to 
study, even if they are not Chautauqua 
students. The Chautauqua Mazagine will 
present three series supplementing this ma- 
terial. The books are issued by the Chau- | 
tauqua Press, Chautauqua, N.Y. 


Three volumes recently received by us 
bear witness to the propagandist zeal of the 
socialists. Charles H. Kerr & Co. of Chicago 
do a service to the student of the orthodox 
school of Marxianism by publishing Karl 
Marx’s Contribution to the Critique of Political 
Economy. Written in 1859, it is but a sketch 
by the side of Das Kapital; but it touches 
numerous points not so fully treated in the 
larger work, and it may be commended to 
beginners in socialism, in preference to that 
because of its clearness and brevity. Its 
logic is the same as that of the larger work. 
The same firm issue a popular work by John 
Spargo, The Common Sense of Socialism, in 
the form of ‘‘Letters addressed to Jonathan 
Edwards of Pittsburg.’ It is needless to 
say that ‘‘Mr. Edwards”’ falls an easy victim 
to the facile pen of the author. The book 
is not to be ranked among Mr. Spargo’s best. 
B. W. Huebsch of New York publishes a 
more interesting volume of popular lectures 
by this writer, entitled Sidelights on Contem- 
porary Socialism, two of the three divisions 
being devoted to Marx as a leader and in- 
fluence, and another to the absurd and suici- 
dal ‘‘anti-intellectual’? movement in social- 
ism. Mr. Spargo is decidedly one of the 
“intellectuals”? himself, and has no difficulty 
in showing that socialism as a movement 
would fare very poorly without its brain; but 
his exposition of the place of Marxinthe move- 
ment to-day is marked by the reasoning of 
the advocate, not the historian judge. Mr. 
Berger, to whom the book is dedicated, is a 
much more vigorous critic of Marx. Each 
of the books mentioned is sold for a dollar. 
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Che Bome 
A Little Boy’s Wish. 


When winter comes, the people say, 
“Oh, shut the door!” and when, 

As sometimes happens, I forget, 
They call me back again. 


Tt takes till summer comes to learn, 
And then things change about; 

And “Leave it open!” is the cry, 
When I go in or out. 


TI try to be a pleasant boy, 
And do just as I ought; 

But, when things are so hard to learn, 
I wish they might stay taught. 


—Henrietta R. Eliot, in Little Folks. 


The If{-tempered Doll. 


BY CAROLINE S. ALLEN. 


Isn’t it strange enough that Hilda’s doll 
was ill-tempered? Because Hilda herself was 
simply sunshine. To be sure, I have heard 
it is often the way; and, on the other hand, 
frequently a cross mother will have a child 
whose good-nature is quite dependable. But 
Jane’s ill-nature was certainly extreme. 

Another odd thing is that Hilda was such 
a prime favorite with all the little girls in 
town. Usually children looked askance at a 
playmate who is continually held up to them 
asanexample. Yet the mothers were always 
doing this,—always holding up Hilda. ‘‘You 
don’t hear Hilda Marigold speaking in that 
way,’ they would say, ‘“‘now do you?”’ And 
then, even if the little girl thus appealed to 
made no reply, and looked sulky, and threw 
herself pettishly this way and that, yet in 
her secret heart she loved Hilda the same as 
ever. 

Supposing on your way to school, your 
hand in Hilda’s, she and you at the same 
instant spied a great rosy apple lying close 
to the road, Hilda might be the first to dart 
ahead and pick it up, but she was sure to 
give you the biggest half. Or, ‘‘Is your half 
wormy? ‘ake mine, then,’’ she would say. 

It was a known fact, and often discussed 
among the little girls, how Hilda Marigold 
hated to beat at games. ‘“‘It’s so stupid of 
her!’’ said one. ‘Why, she doesn’t half 
try!” But they loved her for it. 

When, at Jessie Lane’s birthday party, 
button-button had gone on for twenty 
minutes, and little Elsie Andrews had in all 
that time never had the button pressed into 
her eager hands, Hilda it was who noticed 
the child’s increasing woe. And, when her 
own turn came, how she hurried down the 
line that she might give the button to Elsie. 
“Hold fast what I give you, and keep what 
you can.’’ To see Elsie’s look then, the 
bone button might have been a diamond. 

But I started to tell you, not about Hilda, 
but about her ill-tempered doll, Jane. 

Once a friend calling upon Mrs. Marigold 
heard a storming voice under the window, 
and was horrified. ‘It’s only Hilda talking 
for her doll,’”’ Mrs. Marigold reassured her. 
However, I’m returning to Hilda again. 

Jane didn’t /ook cross,—not one bit. Her 
mouth wore the broadest of smiles. That 
shows how little you can tell. ‘‘Handsome 
is that handsome does.” 

I will take just one day for 2 specimen,—a 
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Saturday, when Hilda particularly wished to 
join a number of little girls and boys who 
were going to play hide-and-seek in Farmer 
Hardy’s great barn. Just as she was tying 
|on her broad-brimmed sun hat, her mamma 
said, ‘‘Hilda, before you go out to play, I 
want you to put your bureau drawers in 
order. They are a sight to behold!” 

“Well, mamma,’’ agreed Hilda, pleasantly; 
and she untied the hat ribbons, and as, on 
her way upstairs, she passed by mamma’s 
chair, she stopped to give her a kiss. But; 
when she reached her little pink bed-room, 
she found Jane in one of her worst moods. 

“T want you to help me, Jane,” began 
Hilda. ~ — 

“Tm not going to do a thing!’ cried 
naughty Jane. ‘‘I hate sticking in the house! 
I want to be outdoors playing.” 

“Why Ja-a-ane Marigold!” said Hilda, 
eying the doll very sadly. 

“T don’t care!”’ and Jane burst into angry 
tears. 

“Now, Jane, stop crying this minute! 
There’ll be plenty of time to play after 
you’ve done your task. See here!’’ And 
Hilda took out the top drawer from the little 
white bureau and emptied its contents upon 
the bed. ‘‘Now I want you to put all the 
hair ribbons in one pile, and all the sashes 
in another, and my beads—Jane, are you 
listening ?—in the blue box.” 

Instead of obeying, Jane gave a mis- 
chievous laugh, turned a triple somersault 
over the blue box, and finally with both 
hands stirred collars, ribbons, necklaces, and 
all into still wilder confusion. 

This really was not to be endured. Not 
only was it shockingly wrong of Jane, but 


a sad waste of time, as Hilda was in a hurry 
to join her little friends, whose merry voices 
she could now hear as they went along the 
road toward Farmer Hardy’s. So Jane was 
put in a corner, with her face to the wall, 
and in a surprisingly short time all the 
bureau drawers were as neat as rows of pins. 

“Now may I go, mamma dear?” asked 
Hilda, skipping down the stairs. 

“Yes, dearie. Have a good time!” re- 
plied mamma. ‘“‘But remember to start for 
home when the noon bell rings, because I’m 
going to the Ladies’ Meeting, and dinner will 
be early.” 

“Yes, I will!’ said Hilda, tearing away 
across fields. Hide-and-seek and prisoners’ 
base were so engrossing that the little girl 
never once, all the rest of the morning, 
thought of her doll; but, as she walked home 
at noon, she hoped to find Jane in a better 
temper. Alas! Jane was in an even worse 
one than before. This Hilda discovered as 
soon as she re-entered her room, after eat- 
ing her fish-chowder and blackberry roly- 
poly. Jane, to be sure, stood, as she had 
been left, in the corner; but she had kicked 
up a dreadful dust, so that Hilda had to 
run right downstairs for the dust-pan and 
brush. And, as the three other corners of 
the room were found to be equally dusty, 
it is very clear that Jane had not, as bidden, 
stayed in one spot, with her face to the wall. 

So when, at two o’clock, Hilda went over 
to grandfather’s to play with her cousins in 
the Fairy Circle, she left the doll at home 
for punishment. But mamma, not knowing 
about all this, and thinking Jane had been 
forgotten, picked her up and carried her 
(on her way to the Ladies’ Meeting) to where 
the little girls sat, under the pine-trees. 
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““O mamma, she was so bad! I left her 
at home on purpose,”’ cried Hilda. 

‘Ah! but I think she must have repented,” 
said mamma. ‘‘At any rate she had better 
stay here now.” 

Hilda sighed. What a troublesome daugh- 
ter she had! 

“Well, now, Jane Marigold, do you think 
you can stay good for a while?’”’ she asked 
sternly. 

Jane smiled mockingly, and pulled one 
of Matilda Rosy’s curls. 

“Look out, Jane!’ said Barbara, “It 
isn’t pasted on very—I mean her hair grows 
rather loosely.” 

‘““Pm-so sorry!’’ said Jane’s mamma, con- 
tritely. But Jane herself didn’t care one 
bit. 

Daisy Dimple was lying in a small red 
hammock, reading ‘‘The Doll’s Own Book.” 
I wish I could go on to say that Jane asked 
politely to be allowed to lie in the hammock, 
too, and to help hold the book open, or that 
she stood quietly at one end and swung 
Daisy Dimple. But I can’t tell you any- 
thing of the kind; for what she did was to 
steal, quite unseen by Daisy Dimple, around 
back of some low bushes. Then she gave 
a quick run and flying leap into the ham- 
mock, naturally frightening Daisy almost 
out of her wits. Wasn’t she ill-natured? 

Daisy Dimple behaved in a very nice, 
jolly way about it. After her first startled 
scream, she only laughed, and tossed her 
pillow at Jane, and Jane threw it back. So 
that in two seconds they were in the midst 
of a glorious pillow-fight,—quite in fun, you 
understand. In spite of herself, Jane’s 
bad temper went away for a while. 

She fully meant to be cross again, but it 
really was so much pleasanter being amiable. 
“The Doll’s Own Book’ proved charming. 
And, when they had read it from cover to 
cover, Daisy Dimple played Jane several 
tunes on a willow whistle. She played 


“Stop, stop, pretty water, 
Said Mary, one day, 
To a frolicsome brook 
That was running away. 


” 


She played, 


“Where has my little basket gone?’ 
Said Charlie-boy one day.” 


And she played, while all the dolls sang, 


“Birdie, birdie, whet your whistle, 
Sing your merry song again; 
Often you’ve seen Lady Summer 
Walking with her gallant train. 
Sing us how her gauzy mantle, 
Forest green, trails o’er the lea, 
’Broidered from the dewy border 
With the wild-flowers to the knee.” 


Aunt Alice, walking in the parsonage 
garden, heard the singing, and called to 
Aunt Patience to come and listen with her 
to the sweet voices. 

And then if Jane wasn’t naughty again! 
She took it into her head to be jealous of 
Daisy Dimple, because Daisy owned the 
musical whistle. She even tried to pull the 
whistle away from her, but this Hilda would 
not allow. 

Hilda, I must explain, lived in a cosey 
little buff house, with her father and mother 
(Mr. and Mrs. Marigold), her Uncle Jim, 
her Aunt Charity, and her big brother Roger. 
Now each one of these people doted on 
Hilda. She was the very light of their eyes. 


|So when, at supper that evening, mamma 
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offered the cream-toast, and every one all 
around, except Hilda, took a second help, 
papa looked up, astonished. And, when the 
raspberry puffs went the rounds, and again 
she said, ““No, I thank you,’’ mamma and 
Aunt Charity lost their own appetites. 
But no one said anything at the time; only 
when Hilda, instead of having to be reminded, 
started for bed on the tick of half-past seven, 
a feeling of alarm was plain to be seen on 
every face. 

Everything downstairs was very still. 
Papa sat by the window, reading his even- 
ing paper, and mamma, by the round centre- 
table, was mending Roger’s socks. Uncle 
Jim was playing solitaire, Aunt Charity 
busy over her Post-office Mission report; 
and as for Roger, he was supposed to be 
studying his Cicero, but his eyes kept wan- 
dering to the football section of the news- 
paper. 

Hilda’s little pink bedroom was at the 
head of the stairs, and presently from this 
room came the sound of a stifled sob. Hilda 
erying!—Hilda! Why, she never cried. Papa 
threw his paper agitatedly to the floor; 
Roger looked dismayed; Uncle Jim horri- 
fied; and Aunt Charity, with a very red 
face, said: “‘I knew her music-lessons would 
prove too much for her! I never approved 
of them.” 

Mamma, of course, had at. once flown 
upstairs like the wind, not stopping even to 
answer Norah, who put her head out of the 
kitchen door to ask anxiously, ‘‘ Whativer 
was the matther?”’ 

“My darling child,’ began mamma, 
sitting down quite breathless on the edge 
of Hilda’s bed, “‘tell me, what zs it?’’ Hilda 
burrowed her head further into the pillow. 

“Does your head ache?” 

“N-no, mamma”’ (brokenly). 

“Vou haven’t any back-ache, have you?” 
(still more anxiously). 

- “No, mamma dear—lI’m all 
sobbed Hilda. 

“But tell me, my precious. Mamma is 
so sorry to have her little girl in trouble!”’ 

Thus urged, and with mamma’s soft 
handkerchief wiping away the tears as fast 
as they fell, Hilda sat up, but hid her face 
against mamma’s protecting shoulder. 

“You'll think I’m so silly,”’ she whispered. 

“No, darling.”’ 

“Well,—it’s s-so hard making Jane be 
bad all the time!”’ 

“Why in the world don’t you have her 
good?”? asked mamma, after an amazed 
pause. 

‘The other dolls are al/ good, and Bar- 
bara says it’s much more fun if I keep mine 
in a temper.” 

This was a new problem, and so mamma 
had to think a moment. 

“T am glad that, even in your make- 
believe plays, you find kind, obliging ways 
the pleasantest,’’ she said. “And I have 
been meaning to tell you, Hilda, that it 
won't do to keep on with Jane’s crossness. 
It certainly won't!” 

She didn’t tell her little girl that, on the 
day before, the minister’s wife went by, 
while Hilda was out in the shrubbery with 
her doll, and had since been heard to say 
that Mrs. Marigold must have the temper of 
an angel to bear with such an extraordi- 
narily ill-tempered child. 

“Betty and Barbara won't like it if Jane 
changes,” said Hilda. 
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r-right,”’ 
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“‘Fiddlesticks!’’? said mamma. For, really, 
she could not express her feelings in any 
other way. 

And so Hilda’s rare tears were dried, and 
her heart lightened, and from that day 
Jane, instead of being snappish and dis- 
obliging, became as sunny and sweet-tem- 
pered as Hilda herself, and a favorite with 
all the doll-cousins. 

There was one day,—but there! who can 
be amiable ai/ the time? 


Baby Abbot. 


“Baby! Baby!’’ called a quavering, thin 
voice from the porch, ‘“‘come in, Baby! 
Dinner’s ready!”’ 

John Abbot, aged six and one-half years, 
rose up from the sand pile with a frown on 
his face. “I do wish Great-grandmother 
wouldn’t call me that,” he sighed. ‘‘All the 
boys will be calling me Baby if she keeps on.” 
He knew it would be useless to answer, as 
Great-grandmother Abbot was very hard of 
hearing, so he ran hastily to the house to get 
ready for the old-fashioned midday dinner. 
“Mother, won’t you persuade Great-grand- 
mother to stop calling me Baby?’’ he asked, 
as he hastily scrubbed his hands at the kitchen 
sink. ‘‘Please do, mother, You said I was 
too big to be called that, and you and papa 
never do.” 

“ Dearie, Great-grandmother is a very old 
lady, and besides she is so deaf I couldn’t 
make her understand. Isn’t my boy big 
enough and manly enough to bear a little 
teasing for her sake? She doesn’t know 
how it troubles you.” 

“Vl try, mother, but it’s very hard.” 

“That’s my big boy!’’ said Mrs. Abbot, 
proudly. ‘‘You’ll succeed, too, I am sure.” 

“T had Betty make apple dumplings and 
chocolate custard for dinner because Baby 
likes them,” said the dear old lady. 

It wasn’t so hard to hear the offending 
name just then with a big puffy white dump- 
ling surrounded by yellow cream before him, 
and John ate and ate until he could hold no 
more. He was just quietly slipping back to 
his play in the sand pile when a boy passed 
and called, ‘‘Hello, Baby!”’ 

An angry reply rose to John’s lips, but he 
thought in time and set his teeth tightly. “I 
promised I’d try,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘and 
I’m going to do it.” 

Before a week all the boys and girls in the 
village called him Baby Abbot, and John 
would not play with them. They did not 
mean to hurt his feelings, but it seemed so 
absurd to call a big, strong boy such a name 
that they all took it up. John never replied, 
but his mother knew what it cost him to keep 
his promise. Great-grandmother Abbot 
knew nothing of what was going on, and every 


day she would go on the porch and call him | 


if he ventured out on the lawn or in the gar- 
den. Many a tear the little boy shed, but 
he never let them see him crying; and, when 
his mother said they would soon go home, he 
was very much relieved. He loved the big 
house and the dear old lady who did so much 
for him; but he wanted some playmates and 
he did not want to be teased all the time. 
“Runaway! Runaway! Look out!’’ That 
was the cry that echoed down the quiet village 
street one afternoon, and the frightened chil- 
dren turned and ran in all directions to get on 
porches and in houses. Maggie Elder quite 
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forgot her little sister sitting in the go-cart 
under the elm-tree, as she scampered up on 
Mrs. Kile’s porch for safety. 

John was standing forlornly in the garden 
watching the children from behind the lilac 
bushes, where they could not see him, and 
he ran as fast as he could to rescue little 
Emily. He had just time to drag the go-cart 
into the yard when the madly galloping horse 
dashed down the street right over the place 
frightened Maggie had left the baby. 

“Nobody shall ever say Baby Abbot 
again!’ said Mrs. Elder, clasping her baby 
in her arms as she heard the whole story. 
“John is the bravest boy in the whole vil- 
lage, and I am proud of him.” 

John had plenty of playmates, and the 
week’s visit lengthened out into a month and 
still he was not anxious to go home. ‘I’m 
having such a good time, mother, that I really 
wouldn’t care if everybody called me Baby, 
but I’m glad that is all over now.’’—Hilda 
Richmond, in Sunday School Times. 


A Squirrel at tts Bath. 


I saw a squirrel take a bath the other day. 
It was raining, and this seemed to be an 
assistance to him. I was at a loss at first 
to understand what he could be up to. 
He was in the crotch of a tree, to which is 
attached the shelf that holds a drinking dish 
that the squirrels and the birds use in com- 
mon. 

Chippy would first lie on his back and pull 
himself along: then he would roll to one side 
and do the same, and then to the other. 
Suddenly he sprang to his haunches, drew 
his paws along his wet sides, and then rubbed 
them over and over each other, as you may 
have a chance to see a farmer do when he 
has been washing himself at the kitchen sink. 

His last performance was the most amus- 
ing of all. After he had got his body and 
his hands cleaned to satisfaction, he began 
on his face. This process also reminded 
me of the farmer when he rubs the water 
over his face with his hands. The comical 
part was to see the squirrel use both hands 
at once, just as the man at the sink does, 
except that the squirrel rubbed from his 
ears to his nose after the fashion of a cat. 

The impression that this gray squirrel 
was taking a bath dawned upon me when I 
realized that his fur must be wet through 
from the rain which was steadily falling. 
After every part of his body had been thor- 
oughly gone over, Chippy scurried to the 
top of the tree and stretched himself full 
length upon a limb, waiting for the sun to 
come out and dry him.—The Visttor. 


Good Queen Bess, 

She never wore less 

Than twenty gowns a day; 

So long they took 

To button and hook, 

She never had time to play. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


A little boy six years old, whose sister was 
sick in bed with rheumatism, said to a little 
cousin of his who came to call on him, and 
enumerated all the pretty presents his sick 
sister received: ‘“‘Yes, but just think! my 
Aunt Rosa gave her a bank which costet 
one dollar and ten cents. Don’t you think 
' that’s enough for a girl who only gots the 
‘ rheumatism? ”—Examiner. 
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Do the Nearest Duty. 


From an old English parsonage down by the sea 
There came in the twilight this message to me; 
Its quaint Saxon legend, deeply engraven, 

Hath, as it seems to me, teaching for Heaven. 
And on through the hours the quaint words ring, 
Like a low inspiration, “Doe the nexte thynge.” 


Do it immediately, do it with prayer, 
Do it reliantly, casting all care; 
Do it with reverence, tracing His hand 
Who hath placed it before thee with earnest command; 
Stayed on Omnipotence, safe ‘neath His wing, 
Leave all resultings, ‘Doe the nexte thynge.” 
—The Christian Life. 


The House of Seven Gables. 


In the shabbier part of Salem alongside 
the harbor there is one street which, because 
it is tidier than its neighbors, betokens the 
presence of a settlement. On the corner 
where it crosses Derby Street there has re- 
cently appeared a new sign. ‘‘To the House 
of the Seven Gables’”’ it reads. Along the 
way are small foreigners, in the diminutive 
dooryards and on the steps of the crowded 
houses. Down near the water and close 
on the sidewalk is the house itself, with its 
great chimneys and the steep peaks of its 
roof,—a paradox in squattiness and height. 

A gray house of mystery? Not at all. 
A cordial, reassuring house, of wide door- 
ways, irregularly placed windows, and nar- 
row clapboards stained a sunny brown. Be- 
hind, a glimpse of garden beds and scarlet 
poppies; and the sound of the energetic sea 
breeze in the tree-tops. Above the most 
prominent front door—and there are three 
—rocks a signboard with the legend, ‘‘ House 
of the Seven Gables Shop.’ The door, 
broader and lower than those of to-day, has 
a cheerful, one-eyed expression from its 
small, white-curtained window placed as if 
at random on one side. A pressure of the 
big latch, and you have set a shop bell a-jang- 
ling that would seem capable of bringing to 
life old Hepzibah herself. Inside, you stand 
in the tiniest shop imaginable. Scarcely 
five by seven, it looks. Around you on every 
side—on the shelves, in the glass show-case, 
in the bulging shop window of many panes 
—extends a procession of gingerbread ele- 
phants and rabbits and Jim Crows. ‘There 
are Black Jacks, too, and lozenges, and jars 
of that difficult confection, the Salem 
Gibraltar. 

Old Hepzibah’s cent shop indeed! But 
no Hepzibah beturbaned and _ bescowled 
to frighten away small cannibals, only a 
smiling lady-of-the-settlement to greet you. 
If you will register, she says, and pay the 
trifling fee, she will show you the house. 

Into the kitchen she takes you first, with 
its dark, wide, vertical panelling and its 
Jacobean dresser,—almost as it looked when 
the house was built about 1669. From the 
long crane in the great fireplace hang kettles 
of ancient design. About the room stand 
Dutch ovens and warming-pans, curious 
platters and game dishes. Beside the 
chimney is the very toasting fork with which 
one of the last owners of the house, Miss 
Susan Ingersoll, toasted bread for her cousin, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; for it was in this 
room and before this fireplace that Haw- 
thorne used to sit during his long and fre- 
quent calls on his cousin and her adopted 
son, 
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Through a rough, brick-walled passage 
one enters the long, low-studded dining- 
room—the parlor of the story, a white- 
painted colonial room with graceful ma- 
hogany furniture, cheerful with the evidences 
of daily human occupancy. 

At one side of the fireplace a small, 
bricked closet opens out. Against some 
boards at the end hangs a heavy iron fire 
shovel. Now, says your guide, find the 
secret staircase. Secret staircase? Why, 
of course, every house as old as this had its 
secret passage, just as every desk had its 
secret drawer. If you fumble long enough, 
one of the boards will move a little, and then, 
fire shovel and all, will swing outward, a 
door on hidden hinges. Up the diminutive 
stair the lady-of-the-settlement urges you, 
and the door clangs to behind. Left alone 
in a close, tight pocket to stumble up a tor- 
tuous stairway, in darkness except for a 
kindly lantern, you have (if it is your first 
experience of secret stairs) a restricted thrill 
of adventure like that in reading a desperate 
romance with a foreordained conclusion. 
For a few stifling moments you wait against 
the blank wall at the top. Then with a 
harsh whirring the partition springs open, 
and you step out into a small gable chamber. 
Like the kitchen the room is panelled ver- 
tically in dark wood. It is one of these 
panels—operated by a spring hidden in a 
near-by fireplace—which opens on to the 
secret stairs. Once you are out, the panel 
closes again so solidly that no one would 
guess its mystery. The stairway itself 
might deceive even an architect or a spy, for 
it is actually inside the big chimney. The 
parlor and the kitchen fireplaces have each 
their separate flues, and between the two 
winds the secret stair. 

From it a door leads into the attic with 
its great beams and wide flooring, where the 
famous witch chest is kept which used on 
occasion to dance of itself. Leaving the 
attic by the main stairway, one reaches a 
square, high, airy room known as Phcebe’s 
chamber. A canopied bed hung with dainty 
creton, a fireplace white panelled, a whirligig 
yarn reel, and below the window a rose-bush 
with roses as white as those Phcebe dis- 
covered that first morning when she awoke 
in the old Pyncheon house. 

Below Phcebe’s room is another, also 
square and high, the grand reception-room, 
—the place to which Holgrave is supposed 
to have led Pheebe that bright morning when 
the judge still sat motionless in the parlor 
near by. In one corner hangs a portrait of 
Hawthorne’s cousin, Miss Ingersoll, so long 
the presiding genius of the place. On the 
side that looks towards the bay is a window 
seat—wider in Miss Ingersoll’s time—where 
Hawthorne used to sit and smoke. For the 
rest, decorous, old-fashioned furniture, and 
cupboards filled with quaint dishes beside 
the fireplace where the inglenook used to be. 

This, then, is Salem’s House of the Seven 
Gables as it appears to-day; overlaid with 
three distinct memories,—those of its own 
proper history, those of its connection with 
Hawthorne’s life, and those of its supposed 
identity with the scene of Hawthorne’s 
romance. Of the three its own history is 
not the least momentous, each inward vicissi- 
tude having been almost invariably marked 
by a change in the number of its gables. In 
its time the old house has been reduced to 
three, but it started in 1669 with four,—one 
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on each end and two in front after a simple 
device of the day for gaining attic rooms. 
John Turner built it, and in so doing gave 
his name to the street which it has ever since 
retained. The second John Turner evidently 
needed more room, for in 1695 he added a 
lean-to at the back, and on the front four 
gables. Three of these are on the great 
south wing which he added, and which con- 
tains the spacious rooms already referred 
to as the grand reception-room and Phcebe’s 
chamber. ‘The other was a little gable over 
the front door. But in adding the south 
wing he had to cover up one of the original 
peaks on the front, sothat after all the house 
had only seven gables. It was about this 
time, too, probably that the little shop was 
putin. ‘The third John Turner was a greater 
figure in Salem history than his father or 
grandfather. It was he who covered the 
bare beams inside the house with the present 
panelling; it was he who exchanged the 
small, leaded, diamond-shaped window- 
panes for square ones in solid flat, wooden 
frames; but he did not alter the gables. 

In 1783, after three generations of Turners, 
the house was sold to Capt. Samuel Inger- 
soll. Capt. Sam seems to have been not 
only thrifty, as a diary of the time remarks, 
but a man of action as well; for he went 
mercilessly to work, chopping off the lean-to 
and four of the gables, so that, when the 
house descended to his daughter, Haw- 
thorne’s cousin, it had only three gables, 
the two at the ends and one on the south 
wing, with the forlorn stump of another over 
the front door. Here, if Salem remembrance 
may be trusted, Miss Susan Ingersoll lived 
for many years a recluse. A belle in her 
time, after a broken engagement she shut 
herself into the old house, with no companion 
save her adopted son, and admitted few 
visitors besides Hawthorne. Even the par- 
cels brought by the butcher and the baker, 
it is said, she took in through the half-opened 
door, like old Hepzibah of the story. At 
Miss Ingersoll’s death the house went to 
her adopted son, Horace Connolly, a brilliant, 
facile fellow, sometimes thought to have fur- 
nished the model for Clifford. About 1883 
the house was sold for his debts to Mr. Upton, 
a dancing master. So ended a century of 
Ingersoll ownership. 

Between the house and the water there 
has stood of late years a Seamen’s Bethel. 
Until very recently it was in this building 
that the Salem Settlement Committee car- 
ried on its work. A short time ago, looking 
about for ampler quarters in the neighbor- 
hood, Miss Caroline Emerton, one of the 
Settlement’s chief supporters, purchased 
for its use the House of the Seven Gables 
next door. When Miss Emerton came into 
possession, the house was outwardly much as 
it had been in the Ingersolls’ time, a bare, 
uncouth, three-gabled edifice. Inside, 
hardly so much as a wall paper remained as 
an evidence of the earlier generations. 

Fired with historical curiosity, Miss 
Emerton went to work to find out how the 
house had originally been built. The Salem 
archives helped, for two John Turners died 
intestate, and complete inventories of their 
properties are still extant. The diary of a 
Salem clergyman described the changes 
made by the Ingersolls. But Miss Emerton 
did not stop at documents. She examined 
the house itself for proofs of its earlier struct- 
ure, Finally she secured the services of 
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Mr. Joseph Everett Chandler, the restorer 
of the Paul Revere House in Boston. Al- 
though progress was timid lest some valuable 
clew be destroyed, it was rendered exciting 
by daily successes. In the garret were 
found mortise holes showing exactly where 
the beams had been that formed the missing 
gables. One day a workman, examining 
the clapboards of the south wing, rushed in 
exclaiming that he had found a house inside 
a house! Sure enough, he had come upon 
the original outer wall of the lower story 
which was first built to recede beneath the 
second, just as in Hawthorne’s description. 

Confronted by the practical needs of the 
Settlement, the knowledge of how the house 
had looked at various periods, and the sub- 
tle temptations to follow Hawthorne’s ro- 
mance, a plan of restoration was not easy. 
Miss Emerton’s decision was at once cau- 
tious and imaginative. Architecturally the 
house should be restored to its seven-gabled 
estate. Back should go the little shop; 
back, the secret staircase, according to the 
description of Mr, Upton, who took it out; 
back, the small-paned windows; back, the 
heavy, nail-studded front door, like an old 
one found in the attic. History should be 
true to the historical spirit of a period. 
The period which Miss Emerton chose was 
that of 1840, the time in which Hawthorne 
set his romance. But she did not forget 
that the conservative Salem house of 1840 
bore quite as many traces of earlier gen- 
erations as of its own. So she kept the 
white panelling of 1720; and in the kitchen, 
as the last room in a house to compromise 
with fashion, she put back the dark verti- 
cal panelling of the first John Turner’s time. 

As for Hawthorne’s descriptions, she ac- 
cepted them as sole authority merely in the 
naming of the rooms. For the rest she fol- 
lowed Hawthorne only in so far as he was 
true to the time. When he was guilty of 
an anachronism, there she left him. Take, 
for instance, the arched window which plays 
so prominent a part in the story. Miss 
Emerton examined the house for traces of 
such a window. None were found. Then 
she looked through every available archi- 
tectural record. Arched windows, she dis- 
covered, belonged to stone buildings of an 
entirely different type, and were not used 
with the early New England gabled archi- 
tecture. So none was put into the house. 

The fact that Miss Emerton’s just-com- 
pleted restoration, adhering strictly to his- 
tory, corresponds in general so markedly 
to Hawthorne’s descriptions, is a point in her 
favor in the ancient Salem controversy as 
to whether this is indeed the scene of ‘‘ The 
House of the Seven Gables.’’ Several other 
Salem houses have been aspirants for the 
honor, notably the English house, now des- 
troyed, and the Curwen mansion which 
James Russell Lowell championed. But 
popular feeling has reverted again and again 
to the Turner house. In 1870 a guide-book 
first mentions it as the scene of the famous 
story. Every year of Mr. Upton’s residence 
hundreds of pilgrims came trustingly to visit 
it in its shorn, three-gabled condition. And, 
taking it for granted that Hawthorne had 
a specific house in mind, logic and tradition 
are alike on the popular side. 

On the other hand it must be remembered 
that Hawthorne never saw the house when 
it had seven gables. It has not even been 
proved that it contained the little shop 
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when he knew it. Mr. Lathrop, his son-in- 
law, explicitly denies that the ‘“‘House of the 
Seven Gables” had any earthly prototype. 
Then there is Hawthorne’s own disclaimer, 
which, however, may have been made from 
motives either of artistry or caution. 

But perhaps Hawthorne was merely par- 
rying in advance the thrusts of his enemies. 
“The Scarlet Letter,’”’ with its introductory 
chapter on the Custom House and its un- 
disguised attacks upon high officials, had 
already caused him a deal of trouble with 
indignant Salem. For this book he could 
hardly expect gentler treatment, for in draw- 
ing Judge Pyncheon he had laid himself 
open to the charge of caricaturing the man 
most influential in removing him from the 
Custom House. Perhaps, then, by dis- 
claiming even the locality, he hoped to throw 
Salem off the scent altogether. 

Even to-day one does not think of the 
Turner house as an interesting restoration, 
closely resembling the scene of Hawthorne’s 
romance. It does not even seem a stage 
beautifully and accurately set. Perhaps be- 
cause the arrangement of the rooms so well 
corresponds, perhaps because the house 
stands so deep in imaginations and memo- 
ries, it is hard not to believe it the very spot 
Hawthorne dreamed of for his characters. 
Yet no ancestral gloom pervades the atmos- 
phere. It is as if Miss Emerton had swept 
away forever the gray cobwebs of the 
Pyncheon sins and had left only the sunny, 
sanative influences of Phcebe’s_ spirit.— 
Eunice Fuller, in the Boston Transcript. 


The Calf for Preachers. 


There is a new call for preachers. There 
is a new pulpit. It is a broad, free, honest, 
reverent platform, where a man may speak 
his inmost convictions. Every age has had 
its voice in the wilderness, its prophet souls. 
This age needs them, has them, and their 
number is increasing. But as the call of the 
world is a new call, so the message and the 
method of the minister must be new. The 
prophet who would be heard to-day must 
be more than an auctioneer of reserved seats 
in heaven, more than a defender of ancient 
creeds, and more than a pretty, prating par- 
son. He must be every inch a man, a gentle- 
man, truth-seeking, man-loving, God-trust- 
ing. He must get his sermons out of the 
experiences and souls of men to-day. He 
must preach to men as men, himself one of 
them, no better, no worse, just a man trying 
to be useful. He must have all the tools 
education can give and all the love God has 
put into his nature. He must Christianize 
society and socialize Christianity. He must 
be a leader of men in moral and spiritual 
studies and _ practices. Denominational 
schools are calling for more men. ‘Too often 
their call is the old call for the old type of 
ministers. Young men do not hear, for the 
work does not seem so real as does some 
other work. Men do not need to be ministers 
in order to serve God and save souls. Any 
man in any place can do work for God and 
his fellows. The field of religion is wide. 
Men are waking to the new privileges, even 
to the new privileges of the preacher. Word 
is going around that the ministry must meas- 
ure up with every other profession, and that 
the man who goes into the ministry must go 
into it as a business,—just as he would go 
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into commerce, law, or medicine, the greatest 
business of all, needing more ability, train- 
ing, courage, resourcefulness, and faith in self 
and God than any other. 

After the war with the South, General 
Howard wrote North for teachers for the 
newly-freed blacks, and in a letter to one he 
said, ‘If you are ready to enlist where there 
is no mere pinsticking and little scratches, 
but bayonet thrusts, great guns and long 
marches,—with supreme joy and the waking 
of sleeping souls at the end,—come on, and 
bring all the courage you can find.” That’s 
the call of the ministry of to-day. It offers 
no honors not won, no preferment not de- 
served. It offers hard work and lots of it, 
and a place to be a man and make men 
manly. 

No two churches, towns, or groups of peo- 
ple offer the same conditions. In each is a 
peculiar problem, and each calls for a prophet 
soul who shall lead men to an appreciation 
of real values, who shall be a force in all that 
concerns the moral, social, and spiritual 
welfare. This is an age of specialization, 
and this reaches even to the ministry. Each 
man is called to work out the problem of 
human welfare on the lines in which he is 
best equipped to do it and which the special 
conditions where he works demand. Never 
was there so large a field of usefulness offered 
to the ministry, and never was the field so 
varied. In fact, we are all called to be 
ministers. Some shall be ministers to the 
slums, some to college centres, some to rural 
regions, some to institutional churches 
in great cities, and some to pulpits where, 
with gifts of tongue, powers of persuasion, 
and clearness of arguments, they shall teach 
the people the truth and inspire them to 
spiritual culture. The field is great, the work 
hard, the responsibilities heavy; but it is all 
worth while, and the call is for men, for the 
best men the homes, the Church, and the col- 
leges have.—Lee S. McCollester, D.D., in the 
Universalist Leader. 


Rey. David Cronyn. 


Rev. David Cronyn, who was active in 
the Unitarian ministry in New England 
and on the Pacific coast until deafness 
caused his retirement in 1887, died at his 
home in Bernardston September 3, in his 
seventy-third year. 

Mr. Cronyn was born near Buffalo, N.Y., 
on February 27, 1839. He was left an 
orphan when very young. As a boy he 
worked in a drug store, intent on earning 
money to go to college. On the advice of 
Horace Mann, then president of Antioch 
College in Yellow Springs, Ohio, he entered 
that institution. His course was interrupted 
by the Civil War, which closed the college for 
a time. Also by terms of teaching in the 
Middle West. After graduation he studied 
for the ministry at the Meadville (Pa.) Theo- 
logical School and later at the Harvard 
Divinity School. Rev. Robert Collyer, then 
a pastor in Chicago, advised the young 
clergyman to accept a pulpit in that city. 
Troy, N.Y., also called him. Instead, filled 
with a love of the country and the simple 
life, he accepted a call to Montague, where 
he said he spent his happiest years in the 
ministry. In Montague he served on the 
school and lecture committees with the late 
Seymour Rockwell, who became his lifelong 


friend, 
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In 1873 Mr. Cronyn was sent by the 
American Unitarian Association to San 
José, Cal., where his missionary spirit was 
needed. In September of the following 
year he was married to Miss Zella Reid of 
Indiana, whom he first met at Antioch 
College. In 1876 Mr. and Mrs. Cronyn 
went to San Diego, where they organized 
a Unitarian society, and for ten years they 
shared the hardships of pioneer work in 
church building. At the beginning of 1887 
deafness, the result of scarlet fever in child- 
hood, caused Mr. Cronyn to leave the minis- 
try and to retire with his family to New 
England, whose natural beauties best satis- 
fied his unusual love of nature. After a 
residence of a year and a half in Greenfield 
he bought a small farm in Bernardston, 
where he had since lived. His only public 
appearance in these latter years was supply- 
ing occasionally in the Unitarian pulpit at 
Bernardston. His infirmities kept him close 
to his woods and fields, but his interest in 
public affairs did not abate. At intervals, 
when he thought he detected moral irre- 
sponsibility of parties and politicians, en- 
dangering American ideals, he would write 
one of his vigorous, earnest letters to the 
Springfield Republican. 


Prof. Rudolf Eucken. 


Prof. Rudolf Eucken, sometimes estimated 
as the greatest living thinker, was born at 
Aurich, East Friesland, Jan. 5, 1846; studied 
at the Universities of Gottingen and Berlin; 
graduated Doctor of Philosophy at Géttin- 
gen; Professor of Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Basel, 1871-74; Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Jena since 1874. In 1908 he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in literature: the 
three names considered included A. C. Swin- 
burne, Selma Lagerléff (the Swedish novel- 
ist), and Rudolf Eucken. He has produced 
many works on philosophy. His own teach- 
ing is that of a spiritual idealism which gives 
a spiritual interpretation to life. He is a 
rationalist who sees spiritual significance in 
everything. One of his sayings is: ‘‘The 
personality aroused to self-activity cannot, 
must not, credulously and compliantly accept 
that which tradition and authority present 
to it. It must insist upon a justification 
and basis for that which is to rule over it.” 

As one of the ablest advocates of Free 
Christianity and of spiritual rationalism, 
he has close affinity with Unitarianism in 
its broadest and most modern interpretation. 
It was natural that Unitarians should invite 
him to England, and that he should regard 
them as the fellowship to which he especially 
belongs. His visit to London recently in 
Whit-week to deliver the Essex Hall Lecture 
on ‘‘Religion and Life’’ aroused wide-spread 
interest. Even the Methodist Times declared 
that ‘‘the grateful thanks of the whole 
world of Christian thought in this country 
are due to the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association for arranging this visit. Eucken 
is without question the most eminent Ger- 
man philosopher of the day.”’ 

Dr. Tudor Jones, one of his pupils, relates 
that Eucken’s lectures at the University of 
Jena are ‘‘crowded with hundreds of men 
and women from all parts of the world,—at 
seven o’clock in the morning,’’—and that he 
speaks ‘“‘once a week from three o’clock in 
the afternoon until eight or nine in the even- 
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ing, with only two breaks of a quarter of an 
hour each,” and is in his place at seven 
o’clock next morning in his class-room. He 
never speaks from manuscript. His stu- 
dents include men and women of seventy, 
side by side with young people of twenty. 
His pupils become so absorbed in what he 
is saying that they find it impossible to take 
notes. He changes every man and woman 
amongst them. They go away feeling that 
they would never have become what they 
are had it not been for him, and they want 
to be near him always. Such is the power of 
a great and noble personality.—The Unita- 
rian Monthly. 


From Unitarian House, Chautauqua. 


There is a Unitarian church not listed in 
the Year Book whose work is perhaps as 
significant and important as any there named. 
It is the church which exists for two months 
every summer at the Unitarian MHead- 
quarters at Chautauqua, N.Y., under the 
charge of Rev. William Channing Brown. 
Our building there, the property of the Asso- 
ciation, is not only a dwelling for the min- 
ister in charge and perhaps twenty-five or 
thirty other people in the course of the 
season; not only a club-house with gratui- 
tous hospitality to all visitors, Unitarians or 
no, who care to come in to rest, to read, to 
write, to visit, to ask questions; not only a 
book-room with a free lending library of 
liberal books and an abundance of tracts 
for free distribution. It is all these things, 
but it is a church as well, and a church 
with one feature not common in Unitarian 
churches. It has a prayer-meeting every 
Wednesday evening! Nor is this prayer- 
meeting dull, flat, stale or unprofitable. At 
the Sunday morning service, with the pos- 
sible exception of the first and last Sundays 
of the season, the seating capacity of our 
room is always severely taxed. That means 
an average congregation of sixty: on occa- 
sions there are many more. 

Some of these attendants are Unitarians: 
our people at Chautauqua are loyal church- 
goers. But the majority are not Unitarians: 
they are often attending a Unitarian service 
for the first time in their lives. They are 
eager, responsive, appreciative. Rarely is 
any one disputatious: more common are 
genuine conversions. The visitors to Chau- 
tauqua are very largely from the South, 
where Unitarian churches are few. From 
our services they carry back to their homes, 
it may be in some small town or city, knowl- 
edge of our church, our faith, our spirit. 

Many join the correspondence Church of 
Souls or get in touch with the Post-office 
Mission. At the end of every Chautauqua 
season there are many more people who 
know about Unitarianism and think favor- 
ably of it than there were at its beginning. 
There are some who have found religious 
peace, who were in religious darkness and 
unhappiness. There are some additions to 
our church membership. Best of all, in the 
midst of a great and influential institution, 
all whose traditions and customs are con- 
servative, there is maintained, conspicuously 
and serenely, a church of the free and _ pro- 
gressive faith. The simple fact that our 
house is there is of incalculable value. 

The season just past has been the most 
successful one ever known at Chautauqua. 
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The attendance has been materially larger 
than in any former year, and in this prosperity 
Unitarian House has shared. Audicnces 
have been uniformly large, interest marked, 
inquiries and personal conferences numerous. 
Many of the after-sermon discussions have 
been to the preacher most suggestive and 
illuminative, as showing how people long for 
the simple gospel, and welcome it almost 
with tears of joy when found. 

In Mr. Brown’s absence Prof. C. R. Bowen 
of Meadville has this year been in charge. 
He has been assisted in the Sunday services 
by Dr. Mason of Pittsburg (one Sunday) 
and Rev. George G. Mills of Watertown 
(two Sundays). On three successive Wednes- 
day evenings we had as speakers Mrs. Ida 
Husted Harper of New York, Rev. Alexander 
Lamb of Cleveland (Presbyterian), and Dr. 
Frank C. Lockwood of Allegheny College 
(Methodist). All these services were beau- 
tifully expressive of that fellowship of the 
spirit which is one of the most precious 
unities of our Unitarianism. 

CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 


Books Wanted. 


Eighteen or twenty books of “‘Service and 
Song,”’ by Edward A. Horton, are needed by 
our school. Any school having these to dis- 
pose of will confer a favor by writing to Su- 
perintendent of Unity Sunday school, Stowe, 
Vt. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


The Seventh Biennial Bazaar. 


Now that our churches are reopening for 
the season and the work of our unions is 
being resumed, we find the coming fair by 


far the most important project on hand, 


and it is certainly one that ought to be up- 
permost in all our minds from this time 
forth. 

Any union that has not yet sent word 
intimating what it would do is especially 
urged to do so at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, at least, as soon as a meeting has been 
held, as the committee in charge of the fair 
will not be satisfied until all are enlisted in 
the work. It seems to be one which we can 
all undertake together, and it lies with the 
local societies to decide the form such activ- 
ity shall take. 

So if your organization has not already 
promised any donations or helpers, kindly 
act as a committee of one to see that the 
matter be taken up at the very first business 
meeting this fall, unless perchance some 
provision can be made beforehand; and it 
is possible that a special meeting can take 
care of this earlier. Remember, it is essen- 
tial that we have the help of every union 
and every individual in order to make the 
seventh biennial bazaar the unprecedented 
success it rightly deserves to be. 

Miss Floyd, the chairman, will be in Room 
11 of the Unitarian Building 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Saturday after- 
noons, September 16 and 23, from 1.30 to 
3.00, to receive donations and to confer 
with those seeking advice or information. 
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The secretary of the national organization 
will also be pleased at other times to answer 
questions or to be of any assistance to those 
making inquiries regarding the fair. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the Unitarian Memorial Church of 
Fairhaven, Mass., Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., will preach September 17. 


The union service at the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, on Septemb:r 17, 
will be conducted by Rev. Edward Cummings. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service in the First Unitarian 
Church, Masconomo Street, September 17, 
at 11 A.M., will be conducted by Rev. Howard 
N. Brown of King’s Chapel, Boston. This 
is the closing Sunday of the church for the 
season. 


Meetings. 


Tue Hancock County CONFERENCE.—It 
was a pleasing picture to look across from the 
porch of the Inn of West Gouldsboro, Me., to 
the various groups of delegates and villagers 
gathered together on the lawn opposite, at the 
noon hour when they were partaking of the box 
lunch and the coffee served by the local com- 
mittee. The occasion which drew together 
these visitors from Winter Harbor, Sullivan, 
Prospect, Hancock Point, and Bar Harbor was 
the annual Hancock County Conference, an oc- 
casion for comradeship and good times as well 
as for the more serious purposes of the confer- 
ence. The conversation was mainly on the 
papers and speeches of the morning, as the ad- 
dresses were of a rather novel character and 
naturally provoked discussion. Rev. H. H. 
Saunderson of Cambridge, Mass., who has. a 
cottage at Sullivan on Frenchman’s Bay, in his 
speech of welcome told the delegates that the 
subject selected, ‘‘ The Church of the Future,”’ 
would be handled in its largest aspect. He 
then called upon Dr. Van Ness to open by 
telling what would be the character of the 
preaching in the coming church. Mr. Van 
Ness affirmed that it would have for its basis 
the growing consciousness of the all-em- 

a bracing life of God. In Hebrew times the 
' highest thought of the relation of man with 
God was that described in the Twenty-third 
Psalm: beautiful and tender as is this con- 
ception of shepherd and sheep, yet there is 

a vast gulf between man and animal. The 

' early Christian idea of Son and heavenly 
Father is also very tender and close, but 
separate individualities are suggested- by 

the relationship of parent and child. The 
growing thought of God makes him the 
centre of the moving, shifting phenomena of 
nature, but makes him the very life in us,— 
subconscious, but welling up into conscious- 

ness through ideals, visions, flashes of in- 
spiration. ‘‘In Him we live and move,” etc. 

The gospel part—the good news—is that 

’ through the observance of God’s ways—laws 
—we may share in the power, creatorship, 

4 health and wholeness of the Almighty. 
Preaching of the future would Jay more 
stress upon the intellectual virtues of open- 
mindedness and sympathetic tolerance. 
! The Rey. Mr. Horst followed with a care- 
) fully prepared paper on ‘‘’ The Worship Side,”’ 
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carrying with him the full assent of those 
present. Rev. Dr. Dole of Boston pleaded 
for the social interests and showed how 
these social interests could not be small, but 
must be coextensive with the needs of man- 
kind. The Rey. William F. Brundage of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., under the head of Parish 
Work announced it as his belief that the 
church in large cities would put more em- 
phasis upon the minister’s calls. The shift- 
ing of population creates the need for a 
common friend. Such a friend the lonely 
soul should find in the preacher. After the 
luncheon the delegates returned to the pict- 
uresque little chapel. At first they were 
inclined to look out of the open windows at 
the superb view of hill, bay, and country, 
spread like a panorama before them, but the 
insistent, compelling tones of Rabbi Charles 
Fleischer, evidently a free lance among 
the Jewish people, soon drew their attention 
to his subject, ‘‘ Characteristics of the Church 
of the Future.’ The Rabbi stated in no 
uncertain terms that imported churches, 
such as were the Protestant, could not sur- 
vive in America because they did not truly 
represent the spirit and needs of the Ameri- 
can people. The Hebrew theology grew 
from the consciousness of the Asiatic nation 
in Palestine. Ours would have to represent 
the spirit and needs of the American de- 
mocracy. We were not an ‘‘other worldly”’ 
people. Preaching would have to deal with 
the things of this world. We were not an 
introspective people, therefore preaching 
would focus upon objective life and activi- 
ties. We needed more than one human 
ideal or standard. Jesus? Yes, but others 
as well, those nearer our own times. Amer- 
ica’s needs were complex. The quiet, wor- 
shipful voice of the Rev. Mr. Lathrop came 
as a benediction after the stirring, thought- 
provoking speech of the Rabbi; and the 
earnest, splendidly worded sermon of Mr. 
Dutton from the text, ‘And they wondered,”’ 
a sermon which struck home to the denom- 
inational conscience of every one present, 
proved a most fitting close to a conference 
which will be remembered as among the 
best held in this eastern section of Maine. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Barnard Memorial, Rey. 
B. F. McDaniel: During the summer some 
important changes and improvements have 
been made in the interior of the building. 
A heavy green cork carpet has replaced the 
matting in the aisles of the chapel, and 
another beautiful picture added to the fine 
collection on the walls. By the removal of 
a partition the gymnasium has been much 
enlarged and a new hard pine floor laid over 
the whole area, which covers the entire 
length of the building and more than half 
its width. Heavy beams, resting on iron 
pillars, support the floor above. All the 
paper has been removed from the walls and 
ceiling of the two rooms adjoining, and the 
walls and woodwork painted in sage and 
olive greens. This practically completes 
the renovation of the interior of the building 
begun years ago, and affords inviting, com- 
modious, and wholesome quarters for the 
sewing and dressmaking classes, the festi- 
val rehearsals, the Boys’ Brigade, church 
suppers, and other occasions that come into 
the range of our activities. The summer 
school of needlework in charge of Mrs. 
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Barden has kept up its work. Girls of the 
neighborhood gain a practical knowledge of 
plain and fancy work with the needle and 
its kindred arts that will be of much value 
to them all through their lives. The Sun- 
day-school has classes for all grades. An 
expert kindergartner has charge of the chil- 
dren under nine years of age, and a Harvard 
graduate conducts the class of young people 
over sixteen years of age. ‘The pastor per- 
sonally superintends the Sunday-school. 
Week-day classes are all free, but the Satur- 
day afternoon class in dancing and deport- 
ment is open only to children of the society. 
Sunday-school and church services were 
resumed September 10. 


ALAMEDA, CaL.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Florence Buck: The church is now 
publishing a little four-page monthly paper 
called The Leaflet which takes to every family 
news and notes of interest. 


Bar Harzsor, Me.—Liberal Christian 
Church: The dedication of the handsome 
library building, a gift from Mrs. Jessup, 
adds another to the durable memorials of 
Bar Harbor. The present library is housed 
in a cottage opposite the Unitarian church, 


Marriages. 


In Dorchester, Mass., August 17, by Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel, Gecrge A. Theobald and ELie S. Siwyer. 


In Dorchester, Mass., Avgust 20, by Rev. B. F. 
McDani.l, Charles A. K. Fischer and Wi.hemina K, Fr-eze. 


In Dorckester, Mass., Septemter 11, by Rev. B. F. 
Pde | frank Adams Lincoln and Bessie Bartlett 
uckep: 


Deaths. 


John A. Frye died in Marlboro Aug. 29, torr, after 
a retirement from active life of nearly a year. For 
nearly seventy-two years he had been identified with his 
native place, and for much of that time had been promi- 
nently known as one of its leading citizens. One of the 
pioneers in the modern manufacture of shoes, he was 
widely known as a forceful and successful man. Of quiet 
tastes and domestic habits, he shunned rather than sought 
public notice and recognition, but a vast deal of covered 
kindness stands to his credit, for he was ever responding 
to opportunities of helpfulness. Honest and upright, no 
one ever accused him of succeeding by unfair means. His 
beautiful home life matched the continuous activity and 
the far-sighted, practical judgment of his career out in the 
world. The Unitarian church in Marlboro, into which 
he was born, never had a more devoted attencent or a 
more generous friend. Such personalities by a wey of 
their own get themselves woven into the structure of 
our social life and leave their mark for generations to 
come. Private funeral services were held at the family 
residence on the afternoon of August 31. H. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE HAMILTON 


14th and K Streets, N. W. 


A select modern fam/ly ard transient hotel, ideally located 
and homelike. Good table. American plan. Next door to 
Unitarian church. Rates $2.50 up per day. Special rates 
by week, month and season. Send for booklet. 

IRVING O. BALL, Prop. 


W OULD like to take one or two boys into my home 

the com.ng year for private instruction and home care. 

Ap ly to Earl C. Davis, Minister of Unity Church, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


N UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY is off: red to one 

ort o.nva ids, elderly p.rsons, or those looking for a 
restf.lLom:in th. coun ry. kEeaut.ful vilage. Eascelent 
table. Modern ccnveni nces. *Good care, Unquestionable 
re.er.nces. Aadress Mrs. CLara C. RussEL, Lancaster, 
Mass. 
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but the quarters are somewhat cramped. 
Consequently the permanent citizens—and 
the number of such is growing—are glad to 
have so spacious and elegant a building, 
especially because of the splendidly lighted 
reading-room. The Unitarian church makes 
one of a group of public buildings all within 
a radius of two blocks. Its style is village 
colonial, and the vines about it add much to 
its simple charm. For the past three sum- 
mers one regular minister has filled the pul- 
pit instead of seven or eight different ones, 
drawn here either as summer visitors or by 
the special appeal of the committee. In 
certain respects the new plan works well. 
It gives continuity to the services and in- 
sures a better average congregation: then, 
too, the minister in charge—and this year 
it is Rev. Mr. Maxwell of Greenfield, Mass.— 
can call upon tourists and citizens and can 
do much to unify the people and give a sense 
of permanency to the church work. Mr. 
Maxwell has made himself well known. 
He has neglected no opportunity to see and 
be seen, and he has taken hold of parish 
duties like one accustomed to lead and to 
work. The congregations this summer, as 
in past seasons, have been made up largely 
of out-of-town residents, though the Ladies’ 
Circle, a Bar Harborite organization, holds 
loyally on its way and has regular and well 
attended meetings. 


CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, Pa.— Cambridge 
Springs is a town about twelve miles east of 
Meadville. It is a health resort, the attrac- 
tion being its springs. There are several 
large hotels and many small ones. Some 
of these are open all year, and especially in 
the summer a great many people come here. 
These people generally come from regions 
where Unitarianism is little known. It 
seemed that this might be a good missionary 
point. Last spring a service was held in 
the parlor of the Bartlett Hotel when Rev. 
H. T. Secrist preached and a dozen or more 
members of the Meadville church accom- 
panied their minister. The attendance was 
very satisfactory. Another service was 
held later in the same place. ‘There was 
sufficient interest to warrant trying services 
in the summer. The American Unitarian 
Association made a small appropriation, and 
Mr. J. A. Kyle of the Theological School 
held four services. Two -.of these were out 
of doors, and in one he was assisted by Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland, who was then lecturing 
at the Meadville Summer School. ‘The at- 
tendance and interest were excellent, many 
visitors hearing of Unitarianism for the first 
time. The other services were held in a 
Lutheran church, which was hired for the 
purpose. It is hardly expected that a church 
will be organized at once, but it is believed 
that a good preaching station for missionary 
work has been opened up. 


DENVER, CoL.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. David Utter, D.D.: The church cele- 
brated its fortieth anniversary on Sunday, 
September 3, and Monday evening, Septem- 
ber 4. On Sunday the audience was about 
four hundred, and great interest was taken 
in the anniversary. Mr. Utter delivered 
an historical discourse, and W. G. M. Stone 
gave ‘‘words of cheer.” A hymn was written 
for the occasion by Miss Eleanor Lawney. 
Letters were read from Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., Rev. Thomas Van Ness, and a number 
of former fellow-workers now residing else- 
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where. Five members were present who 
have belonged for forty years. This church 
is not old compared with many churches in 
the East, but few west of the Mississippi 
are older. On Monday evening about two 
hundred people sat down to the reunion 
supper. After dinner speaking was some- 
what as follows: ‘‘Early Days in Colorado,” 
George E. Randolph; ‘‘What Didn’t the 
Ladies Do?” Mrs. S. E. Hoskins; ‘‘ Things 
I Have and Haven’t Forgotten,’ William 
Smedley; ‘The First Crop of Colorado Uni- 
tarians,’’ Anne Dailey; ‘“‘We Did What We 
Could and It Was Worth While,” Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank M. Irish; ‘Unity Church— 
Some Scraps of History,’’ W. G. M. Stone; 
“Toasts and Responses by Others Not Yet 
Arranged For”; ‘‘The Old and the New,” 
John H. Gabriel. 


MarBLEHEAD, Mass.—Second Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society, Rev. Albert Laz- 
enby: A belated report of the laying of the 
corner-stone of the new church will interest 
many. The exercises began at four o’clock 
Sunday, August 20. Members of the society 
and invited guests occupied the floor of the 
new church, while on the grounds surround- 
ing was a large gathering of people. Mr. 
Lazenby led a responsive reading which was 
followed by prayer, offered by Rev. Alfred 
Manchester of Salem. Mr. Lazenby intro- 
duced Mr. Arthur Bartlett, who briefly re- 
lated the history of the church, giving a 
description, so far as known, of the first 
meeting-house which was built in 1715. 
From the time of the Rev. Edward H. Hol- 
yoke, ordained April 25, 1716, who resigned 
July 25, 1737, in order to accept the presi- 
dency of Harvard College, the society has 
been an important factor in the life of the 
town. ‘The corner-stone was laid by Rev. 
Robert Collyer. He spoke of his early life 
in England, of the church in which his father 
and mother were married and where he was 
baptized. He referred tenderly to Rev. 
John White Chadwick, with whom he be- 
came acquainted while Mr. Chadwick was 
pastor of the church in Brooklyn. He spoke 
of him as a Marblehead man and paid a 
glowing tribute to his memory. ‘‘When I 
received the invitation to come to Marble- 
head and take part in the ceremony of laying 
the corner-stone of this new church,” said 
Mr. Collyer, “I immediately answered, ‘yes.’ 
Then I asked myself why I had so readily 
accepted the invitation and replied that it 
was out of respect for my friend, John White 
Chadwick, a native of this old, historic town, 
where he labored and lived and received his 
education, that I so quickly accepted.” 
Mr. Collyer urged his hearers to avoid dis- 
sensions in the church, and in conclusion he 
said, “‘It is necessary at my age for me to 
make short contracts, but, if I receive an in- 
vitation—and I hope I will—to attend the 
dedication of this church, and I am any- 
where this side of heaven, I shall attend.’ 
Dr. Collyer, with his cheerful smile and his 
flowing locks, whitened by his eighty-eight 
years, was the centre of much interest and 
admiration as he uttered his advice and good 
wishes. At the conclusion of the exercises 
Rey. Leslie Campbell Greeley, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, pronounced 
the benediction. The corner-stone is a 
plain block of granite with the dates of the 
erection of the three Unitarian churches in 
this town inscribed upon its face, 1716, 1832, 
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1911. ‘The ceremony was attended by many 
from other cities and towns and a large dele- 
gation from the summer colony. 


PorrER Prack, ANDOVER, N.H.—All 
Souls’ Union Church, Rev. H. G. Ives: 
When Mr. and Mrs. Ives returned a few 
days ago from England, they found that 
the new chapel had been constantly used 
during their absence. Several prayer meet- 
ings had been held, as well as social gather- 
ings. A successful Sunday afternoon sacred 
concert was given, half of the proceeds being 
applied to the building fund. A pretty 
romance was.enacted when the social hall 
was thrown open to welcome home the 
bride whose recently deceased mother had 
in the early days of the work thrown open 
her modest home in order that Mr. Ives 
might organize a Sunday-school. Illness 
had prevented the mother from visiting 
the building, although the father gave 
the equivalent of a month’s wages towards 
its erection. When the faithful daughter 
was free to marry the man of her choice, 
the chapel was opened to bid her welcome 
and the neighbors helped furnish her home. 
It is easy to see that this chapel will be the 
social and religious home of the neighbor- 
hood,—open to all creeds and yet guarded for 
liberty. Only $400 of debt remain, besides 
the amount loaned by the Church Building 
Loan Fund Association. When this is 
cleared off,—and one person has promised 
to give one quarter of the $400 herself if 
others will complete the task,—the building 
will be dedicated to the Fatherhood of God, 
the Leadership of Jesus, and the Brotherhood 
of Man. A _ successful sewing class was 
started last spring and will bring out, it is 
hoped, the natural musical talent of the 
young people during the coming winter. 
The Women’s Alliance, formed last spring, 
has twenty-six members. A very interest- 
ing programme for monthly meetings has 
already been arranged, and the first meeting 
held September 12, at which members all 
gave their favorite Bible chapter. A fair 
for the benefit of the debt to the Church 
Building Fund Association will be given in 
the church the afternoon and evening of 
September 28. 


ProsPpEcT Harpor, Mr.—Rev. Carl G. 
Horst of Wollaston, Mass., who some twenty 
years ago, when a student, preached here, 
has occupied this summer the pulpit of the 
Union Meeting-house and has preached 
acceptably on those Sundays when he was 
able to use his voice. On the other Sundays, 
during the period of his temporary hoarse- 
ness, Rev. Mr. Bronson, a Presbyterian 
minister of Philadelphia, and Rev. Mr. Van 
Ness of Boston (the latter clergyman having 
his summer home here) conducted the ser- 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
“= a central one. fa 
pplications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or hes et charge. 
Additional donations and bequests from adults are 
greatly needed to meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 
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vices. In August the Unity Circle of ladies 
held their annual fair, supplementing it 
with an attractive evening entertainment. 
The net proceeds amounted to over $150. 
This money will go far to keep up the relig- 
ious services in the village. It must be 
remembered that Prospect Harbor has a 
population of not quite 400, consequently 
it takes courage and effort to maintain a 
church; but the women of Unity Circle are 
a brave band. In winter they meet in order 
to hear read some sermon while they engage 
in work. ‘The village is beautifully situated 
some five miles from Frenchman’s Bay. It 
commands a superb view of Mount Desert 
and Schoodic. This summer there have 
been visitors here or at ‘‘the Sands” from 
Providence, Denver, St. Paul, New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Bar Harbor. ‘The 
effort, therefore, to maintain our Unitarian 
society, we feel, more than justifies itself. 


ROcHESTER, N.Y.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. Edwin A. Rum- 
ball: The topics for sermons in September 
were: “‘Unity Hymns and Chorals,” ‘‘Sun- 
day, the People’s Holiday,” ‘‘The God Who 
is Good to All,” and “Religion and Money.” 
Mr. Rumball, aided by friends, undertook 
through July the social survey of the ward 
in which the church stands, the ‘bloody 
fourth’’ as it used to be called. A mass of 
data has been obtained from house-to-house 
and room-to-room investigation. This will 
all be published, with photographs taken 
during the survey, in five or six issues of The 
Common Good this winter. 


Personals. 


Mr. George Hutchinson, of West Newton, 
Mass., has been elected treasurer of the 
American Unitarian Association to take the 
place of Mr. Francis H. Lincoln. 


The friends of Mr. Geo. H. Ellis, publisher 
of the Christian Register, are rejoicing that 
the injuries attendant upon an automobile 
accident last Saturday afternoon proved to 
be not serious. Mr. Ellis was driving with 
Mrs. Ellis and friends from his home in West 
Newton to his farm in Barre. He was badly 
bruised, but no bones were broken and his 
recovery is likely to be rapid. He was cared 
for at the Marlboro hospital, but has already 
returned to his home. 


To Strangers in Colorado. 


Having accepted, for reasons of family 
health, the commission to take charge of All 
Souls’ Church, Colorado Springs, Col., I 
ask permission to say through the columns 
of the Christian Register that with the honor 
entrusted to me of trying to upbuild the local 
church, I crave the opportunity of a larger 
ministry of helpfulness to those who may 
from time to time seek the climate of Colo- 
rado for reasons of health, and especially 
those who may be suffering, or have friends 
who are suffering, from the disease of tuber- 
culosis. 

That dreaded disease which but a few 
years ago levied its pitiless toll on human 
life, almost unheeded and untouched, is now 
well within the grasp of modern medical 
science; and the radiant climate of Colorado 
is a symbol of the hope which has taken the 
place of black despair in the hearts of those 
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“No, Madam, we don’t sell soda 


crackers by the pound any 


more, 


“No matter what precautions are 
taken, bulk soda crackers absorb dust 


and moisture. 


In a few days the crackers 


become musty and soggy. and taste like most 
anything except a good cracker. 

“If yc want a light, dainty soda cracker—a 
cracker that tastes as if it just came from 
the oven, then take home a box of Uneeda 


Biscuit. 


“These soda crackers are crisp and 


full flavored throughout. 


“When you get them home, 


open the package and you'll 
see how fresh, firm and 
flaky the moisture- 
proof packagekeeps 

them.” 


Never sold 
in bulk 


afflicted with the disease. I want it also to 
be a symbol, in some little way, of the 
brotherly sympathy and cheer that may be 
found at the hands of the Unitarian minister 
at Colorado Springs. 

I want readers of the Christian Register to 
feel free to communicate with me at all 
times. Communication addressed to me at 
All Souls’ Church, Colorado Springs, Col., 
will be promptly responded to. | 

Tuomas S. ROBJENT. 


A development in Italian rural life, which 
is wholly advantageous, is the remarkable 
movement in the direction of public thrift 
which has taken place during the last few 
years. Co-operative societies, savings banks, 
and people’s banks exist on a scale and on a 


system immeasurably superior to anything 
of the kind in England. 


According to a report of the Co-operative 
Poultry Keepers’ Society in Ireland, they 
have not been as successful as they might 
be, owing to the opposition of women. Eggs 
and poultry have hitherto been the per- 
quisites of the housewife, and she looks with 
extreme disfavor on a system which takes 
the profit from her and transfers it to the 
common purse of the farm. 


The fresco paintings in the Cretan palaces 
of the period about 2000 years B.c. show 
that the women were tight-laced and pinched 
in their waists, that they had flounced or 
accordion-pleated skirts, an elaborate coiffure, 
wore dainty shoes with high heels, hats 
which might have come from a Parisian hat 


| shop, and one lady might even be described 


as wearing a jupe culotte. One of the chief 
amusements of the ladies was watching bull 
fights. 
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Pleasantries. 


“The truth should not be spoken at all 
times.’’ ‘‘Don’t worry: it isn’t.” 


A irue story.—Aunt Jane, to four-year-old 
Frenk, who is digging on the beach: “What 
are you doing, Frank?” ‘“‘I am digging a 
series of detached wells,” said Frank. 


In Paris a Southern girl was heard to 
drawl between the acts of ‘‘Chanticler’’: 
“T think it’s mo’ fun when you don’t under- 
stand French. It sounds mo’ like chickens!’ 
Life. 


Shopman: ‘Here is a very nice thing in 
revolving bookcases, madam.”’ Mrs. New- 
rich: ‘‘Oh, are those revolving bookcases? 
I thought they called them circulating libra- 
ries. 


Agent at the door: ‘“‘Have you a sewing- 
machine?’’ Maid: ‘‘Sure, and we have 
that.” Agent: ‘‘Is it a Singer?’’ Maid: 
“T dunno whether it can sing or no, but it’s 
a foine stitcher.”’ 


A teacher asked her class in spelling to 
state the difference between the words “‘re- 


sults’? and ‘‘consequences.”’ A bright girl 
replied: ‘‘Results are what you expect, and 
consequences are what you get.’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


Gritty Pikes: “It’s a heartless world, pard. 
Think what a woman done when I asked her 
to give me something to keep body and soul 


together!’’ Muddy Lanes: ‘“Can’t imag- 
ine.’ Gritty Pikes: ‘‘She gimme a safety- 
pin!’’—Chicago News. 


Mrs. Neighbors: ‘‘They tell me your son 
is in the college football eleven.” Mrs. 
Malaprop: ‘‘ Yes, indeed!’? Mrs. Neighbors: 
“Do you know what position he plays?” 
Mrs. Malaprop: “I ain’t sure, but I think 
he’s one of the drawbacks.’’—Chicago News. 


Percy French was staying in England at 
a house where the landlady professed to give 
bed and board for twenty-five shillings a 
week. ‘‘I assure you,’’ said French in 
relating his experience, ‘“‘I was there a week 
before I discovered which was the bed and 
which was the board.’’—The Continent. 


“Vou ought to be contented, and not fret 
for your old home,’’ said the mistress to her 
young Swedish maid. ‘‘You are earning 
good wages, your work is light, every one is 
kind to you, and you have plenty of friends 
here.”’ ‘‘Yas’m,”’ said the girl, ‘‘but it is 
not the place where I do be that makes me 
vera homesick: it is the place where I don’t 
peme 


Daily theme by a_ Radeliffe student: 
““Some men are born with an insight into the 
soul feminine, some men marry and achieve 
this insight, and some men correct girls’ 
themes and have this insight thrust upon 
them.’”’ Admiring comment by a Harvard 
student struggling with his own daily: 
“Gosh! but it takes a girl to write that sort 
of thing, don’t it?” 


After I had watched a colored man fishing 
in a South Carolina brickyard pond for forty 
minutes without pulling up his hook, I asked 
him if he thought there were any fish there 
to be caught. ‘‘No, sah, I reckon not,’’ he 
replied. Finally I asked him what particular 
object then he had in view. ‘“‘De objick, 
sah,” he repeated, without taking his eyes 
off the pond or moving the pole, ‘‘de objick 
of my fishin’ for fish whar dere hain’t any 
fish is to let de ole woman see dat I han’t 
got no time to pick up de hoe and work in 
de truck patch!’’ 
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Underground 


Garbage Receiver Ground 


: t S pefeats the plans of the B bint 
v; also prevents dogs, cats an 
my IRE og bg sn rats maki: ga mess of the garbage 
o Litter, No Odor-Sold direct. Guaranteed. Nine 
years in practical use. It pays to look us up. Send 
for circular 


C, H STEPHENSON, Mfr,, ‘9 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 
Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 centsper copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Be*on Stree, Boston. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover. u.i. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothil.s of the 
White Mountains, too miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitoricvs. New Buildings. Five 
Courses —College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE ~ 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


Antique Viewsofy¢ 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass, 
Principals: 
John MacDutfie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDutifie(Radcliffe) 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. College preparatory 
and general courses. Address: n 
THE MIsSEs ALLEN, West Newton, Maas 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fail Term opens September 20, 1911 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


FOR BOYS. Lo- 
ROCK RIDGE HALL £08 toys. dry 
and healthful, in one of New England's most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. /wstructors able, ex, ertenced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college nisual attention 
gi ven bere under neventenn W cli-reantated daily lives tor 
a xymnasium with swi' ming pool. For catal - 
dress Dk B R Wuirtr, Wellesiey Hi'ls, Mass. is 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics 

College preparation 2nd entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 


Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science, 
Practical course in persona! accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


